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A child against the world 





... the picture of a mentally sick little boy. 


Heartbreaking is the child with a 
mental disorder. And tragic is the 
fact that there are not just a few, 
but many so afflicted. For mental 
illness knows no age level 


At present rates, one child in 
every ten born each year will need 
mental hospital care — sometime 


during his life. 


Great progress has been made in 
treating mental illness. With your 
help, so much more could be done. 


Won't you give more mentally 
sick people the chance to find their 
way back to happiness and normal- 
ity? Support your local mental 
health association — today. 


Remember — with your help the mentally ill can come back! 
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The Edztor’s Notebook 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN is on the University of 
Illinois English faculty; his earlier writings in 
SWR have ranged from a piece on “Texian” 
talk (as encountered while the author was in 
the Southern Methodist University English 
department) to a study of Theodore Dreiser’s 
novels. Editor of an anthology of regional 
literature, America Is West, Mr. Flanagan 
most recently has compiled (with Arthur 
Palmer Hudson) a collection of Folklore in 
American Literature, published in textbook 
form by Row, Peterson and, as The American 
Folklore Reader, scheduled for issuance as a 
trade book next November by A. S. Barnes. 

The essay on Rousseau and Sade by ALBERT 
FOWLER of Rosemont, Pennsylvania, is part of 
a projected book surveying the rise and devel- 
opment of the concept of personal freedom 
in Western culture during the past four hun- 
dred years, a book which will also include his 
earlier SWR essay on Jean-Paul Sartre. LYsAN- 
DER KEMP is presently living and writing in 
Jocotepec, Jalisco, Mexico, while MAx WEST- 
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BROOK teaches English at the University of 
Texas. H. WAYNE MORGAN is a teaching fellow 
in history at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

A colleague of Mr. Morgan’s at UCLA is 
LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, librarian of that 
institution and a frequent SWR contributor; 
his present article will appear in a volume of 
“library essays,” due to be issued by World 
later this year. A Southwestern Century, a 
bibliography of books about the Southwest, is 
Mr. Powell’s most recent published work. Like 
H. Wayne Morgan a historian indulging ably 
in criticism of literature, RICHARD H. POWERS 
of the Southern Methodist University history 
faculty is author of a biography of the French 
patriot-philosopher, Edgar Quinet. JOHN M. 
HALLER divides his time between Austin and 
Mexico; last year he recalled for SWR a visit 
with Robert Graves. 

All three tellers of tales in this issue of SWR 
are new to our pages. BEN BOWEN lives in 
Santa Fe, where he works for a professional 
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educational journal, EVELYN THOMPSON RIES- 
MAN of Chicago has published, in addition to 
a number of short stories, critical articles on 
fiction, poetry, and art; she has also written 
one novel and is working on a second. Her 
husband is the well-known social scientist 
David Riesman, author of Individualism Re- 
considered and other works. JAMES HURST is 
a southerner transplanted to Long Island. 
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cisco and woven by Paul Avignon of 
Aubusson, France, is a recent acquisi- 
tion of the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, gift of the DMFA Museum 
League. The work was on display at 
the museum in the recent “Religious 
Art of the Western World” exhibition. 
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Poets: FRANCES MINTURN HOWARD’S first 
book of poems, All Keys Are Glass (Dutton), 
won the $1,000 Borestone Mountain Poetry 
Award; Dutton also published her later vol- 
ume, Sleep Without Armour. Mrs. Howard 
lives in Boston. JUDSON JEROME teaches Eng- 
lish at Antioch College, RoBERT DE MARIA the 
same subject at Hofstra College. CARLETON 
DREWRY of Roanoke, Virginia, has published 
five volumes of verse, the most recent being 
Cloud Above Clocktime (Dutton). NANCY 
SULLIVAN is a member of the Brown Univer- 
sity English department and, of course, lives 
in Providence; “Artificial Flower Factory” is 
her first published poem. 

LARRY RUBIN is at Emory University, while 
SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN writes from New 
York, ELIZABETH COATswOoRTH from Chim- 
ney Farm, Nobleboro, State of Maine, and 
WALTER H. KERR from Hyattsville in Mary- 
land. 
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Departments of Drama, Waco and Austin 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


IN THE wipe, wide world of the humanities, 
the arts are not supposed to be competitive. 
The need for an expression of the human spirit 
is limitless. The audience is mankind itself. 

We suppose this verity applies to all the 
universe excepting the Southwest and the 
major area thereof known as Texas. Here one 
is reflexively the duelist. A preacher has been 
heard to declare that the “Sunday School en- 
rolment of today is two more than that of the 
church around the corner and the best gosh 
darned record tnis congregation has run up!” 

In phases of operatic aesthetics one city is 
likely to boast it has produced the first Salome 
in Texas only to be countered by another with 
the first Elektra, in blissful disregard of the 
fact that either is forty years late. Last autumn 
in Tulsa at the Southwest Theater Conference, 
a gathering of college and community theater 
workers, there was a strong undercurrent of 
rivalry between campus drama heads, some 
boasting of “firsts” half in fun and half in 
earnest. 

Finally a wag, a little weary of it all, took 
the floor to award the laurel wreath for col- 
lege theater to Loren Winship, head of the 
drama department at the University of Texas. 
For the morning paper of the day had just 
proclaimed on its front page that his ex-pupil, 
Katherine Grandstaff (known obscurely in the 
motion pictures as Kathy Grant), had mar- 
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ried on the evening before one Harry Lillis 
Crosby, better known as Bing Crosby, the 
plutocrat of show business who, with taxes 
as they are, can’t even afford to croon any 
more. 

This was acknowledged as a coup de thédtre 
never unappreciated by tradition. And what 
does Dr. Winship teach in the University of 
Texas drama department and how can other 
professors get some of it? 

Dr. Winship, a modest and quietly efficient 
man who can be a model of inarticulation dur- 
ing a boil of campus politics, merely grinned 
and opined that the new Mrs. Bing Crosby, 
ever grateful for her instruction, was disposed 
to make gifts to the University of Texas. 

Probably the rivalry really was touched off 
not by the University of Texas but by Baylor 
University, where a proved record of firsts is 
not hidden in the dry rhetoric of the school’s 
catalogue. 

And drama at Baylor is Paul Baker, M.F.A., 
a singularly resourceful, magnetic personality, 
purposeful to the point of perverse obstinacy. 

He has other notable qualities. Largely 
trained in the Bible belt of central Texas and 
then at Yale, he may have started out nearly 
a quarter of a century ago as an educator with 
a limited background. His scholarship, though, 


continued on page 274 
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SUN EQUALS ONE 
Mythological Papyri 


Egyptian Religious Texts and 
Representations 3 


Bollingen Series XL 


TRANSLATED WITH INTRODUCTION BY ALEX- 
ANDER PIANKOFFE 


EDITED, WITH A CHAPTER ON THE SYMBOLISM 
OF THE PAPYRI, BY N. RAMBOVA 


Pantheon, New York $35.00 


MOST ELABORATE and ingenious in format of 
all the volumes so far issued in the Bollingen 
Series, Mythological Papyri is the third in a 
series of three books concerned with Egyptian 
religious texts and representations. It was pre- 
ceded by The Tomb of Ramesses V1, published 
in 1954, and The Shrine of Tut-Ankh-Amon, 


issued in 1955. The series, which includes com- 


plete photographic records of important myth- - 


ological papyri, royal tombs, and what are de- 
scribed as “miscellaneous cosmological texts 
and symbolical representations,” makes avail- 
able to scholars and students of religion much 
material that had previously been either un- 
recorded or untranslated. 

One part of the present volume consists of 
a portfolio of folding collotype facsimiles of 
the thirty papyri included in the collection. 
The reproductions are at full length, so that 


the scenes, sometimes numerous, making up 
any one papyrus may be studied in unbroken 
sequence. Formidable technical problems were 
obviously involved in the reproduction of such 
a papyrus as that of Djed-Khonso-iuf-ankh II, 
the length of which, unfolded, is fifteen feet. 
The papyri were assembled from widely scat- 


tered sources; the originals are to be found in 
the Cairo Museum, the Louvre and the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris, the Kunsthistori- 
sches Museum in Vienna, the Archaeologicil 
Museum in Florence, the Turin Museum, and 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. The bound section of the volume con- 
sists of a historical introduction by Alexandre 
Piankoff, a general description of the papyri, a 
chapter on their symbolism by N. Rambova, 
and finally a detailed description of each of the 
papyri and translation of the text—not a 
lengthy matter, it might be added, since these 
mythological papyri have little text and con- 
sist of symbolical representations. 

While six of the papyri are taken from com- 
positions resembling the Book of Am-Duat or 
What Is in the Netherworld, and two are 

rem the religious Book of Aker, which is now 
known only from fragments, by far the largest 
number are funerary papyri cf Egypt’s Twen- 
ty-first Dynasty, which includes the period 
from 1090 to 945 B.c. In biblical history this is 
the time of Judges and of the United Monarchy 
from Gideon to Solomon. In Egypt it was a 
period of political decay, when the kingdom 
was divided into two parts under the rulership 
of two families. Egypt had lost its possessions in 
Palestine and Syria. “For the petty kings of the 
coast,” Piankoff says, “Egypt was now known 
only as the country from where civilization 
and learning had come of yore.” 

The funerary papyri belonged to the clergy 
of Amon-Re, “king of the gods of Thebes.” 
The brief flowering of monotheism in Egypt 
under Amenhotep IV, who came to the throne 
in 1375 B.c. and under the name of Akhnaton 
established a remarkably advanced religion of 
worship of the solar energy, the “Heat-and- 
light-within-the-Disk,” was long past. The 
priesthood of the traditional religion had done 
its best to stamp out all traces of the faith of 
Akhnaton, of which Sir Flinders Petrie has said 
in his A History of Egypt, “If this were a new 
religion invented to satisfy our modern scien- 
tific conceptions, we could not find a flaw in 
the correctness of his | Akhnaton’s| view of 
the energy of the solar system.” Yet even in 
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the declining time of the Twenty-first Dy- 
nasty there is evidence that the Egyptians 
were making an effort to represent Amon 
(who, as the sun-god Re, cared for those in 
the Netherworld) as a “universal god like 
Yahweh in Isaiah (19:25).” The One divine 
force is represented as manifesting itself in a 
plurality, and still remaining the One. In a 
hymn of the Twenty-first Dynasty which may 
be said to contain the Credo of the Amon-Re 
religion, the god is addressed as: 


The Unique One, who created what exists, at 
the first beginning of the earth. Mysterious of 
births, of numerous appearances, whose mani- 
festations are not known . .. Lord of Life, who 
grants his love. The circumference of the earth 
is under his orders, the Traveler who knows no 
opposition, whose work will never perish. 


In the papyri, therefore, the symbols of the 


sun are everywhere present—the disk with the 
emblems of the eastern and western horizons, 
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the solar barge, the solar rays revivifying the 
dead, and a profusion of others. “The root pat- 
tern illustrated in the scenes of these papyri,” 
Rambova states, 


is that of the eternally repeating cycle of the 
sun god: his emergence from the Watery Abyss 
at the dawn of each new creation, his descent 
in the West into the Necropolis of the Western 
Mountain, his passage through the night re- 
gions of Osiris, his rebirth from the horizon of 
the Eastern Mountain and reascent back into 
the heights of heaven. 


In a highly interesting article, excerpts from 
which are here presented for the first time in 
English translation, W. B. Kristensen says of 
the conception for which these symbols are 
employed: 


The ancients... believed that all that lives 
and all that grows is the result of an inexplic- 
able and completely mysterious co-operation 


continued on page 278 
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JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, in a famous 
preface to The House of the Seven Gables, 
once distinguished carefully between the 
romance and the novel. The novel, he 
thought, aimed at minute fidelity and 
required the author to be continuously 
aware of the probable. The romance, on 
the other hand, permitted considerable 
latitude, and while it did not encourage 
a false picture of the human heart it 
nevertheless allowed the writer to mel- 
low, deepen, enrich the atmosphere in any 
way which would contribute to the de- 
sired goal. Hawthorne, one remembers, 
was most at home in the romance, and 
his greatest successes were impressionistic 
rather than documentary. Conrad Richter 
in a series of memorable novels dealing 
with settlement in the early Ohio Valley 
proved that he could employ the minute 
fidelity which Hawthorne rather obvi- 
ously rejected. But when he turned to the 
Southwest—he has lived in Albuquerque 
since 1928—his fiction curiously enougi: 
took on the character of the romance. 
A native of Pennsylvania, Richter im- 
mersed himself in the early culture of 
that commonwealth and made a careful 
study of the background, manners, speech, 
and folklore of those settlers who grad- 
ually penetrated the mountain barrier and 
spilled over into Ohio. His own family, 
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long established in Pennsylvania, gave him 
an important cultural heritage which he 
supplemented by conversations with old 
settlers and by meticulous study of diaries, 
journals, and newspapers. He studied espe- 
cially the colloquial speech, as well as he 
could retrieve it, of the hunters and back- 
woodsmen who seeped into southeastern 
Ohio, with the result that his middle west- 
ern fiction has an unusual authenticity in 
dialogue. Indeed, his trilogy of the Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio border—The Trees, The 
Fields, and The Town—has few parallels 
as a fictional record of early establishment, 
and the magnificently drawn pioneer 
heroine of these books, Sayward Luckett 
Wheeler, is challenged only by O. E. R&l- 
vaag’s Beret Holm. The Town was award- 
ed a Pulitzer Prize in 1951, due recognition 
of Richter’s indigenous Americanism and 
a merited tribute to his craftsmanship. 
But although his historical trilogy is his 
most distinguished work to date, he is 
limited neither by one region nor by one 
fictional type. The three novels about 
middle western settlement are specific, 
documentary, and detailed, although their 
canvas is rather small. But his fiction 
about the Southwest is atmospheric, dra- 
matic, and episodic. His four books of 
stories about his adopted environment 
are as authentic and vivid as his studies 
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of Pennsylvania and Ohio life, yet they 
are different in tone and even in tech- 
nique. Remembering Hawthorne’s dis- 
tinction, one is tempted to call them ro- 
mances despite the fact that the old term 
is now obsolete. 

New Mexico, with minor extensions 
into Texas and Arizona, forms the locale 
of Richter’s southwestern fiction, and the 
time is generally the nineteenth century. 
Border raids, Indian uprisings, the arrival 
of settlers, and the bitter feuds of stock- 
men and nesters provide the plots; va- 
queros, herders, half-breeds, sheriffs, out- 
laws, Spanish patentees, English and 
Yankee adventurers, and a sprinkling of 
lawyers and doctors are the characters; 
and rivalry and revenge suggest the ten- 
sion of early territorial days. But Richter 
generally avoids sensationalism for its own 
sake, very much as William Faulkner 
claims to do, and the killings in his stories 
have an impact beyond the sound of gun- 
fire and the smell of blood. Fundamentally 
one is always aware of the land itself, 
desert and mesa and arroyo and peak, a 
hard land, an arid and rocky land, a land 
in which Indians, peons, and herders fight 
for existence. Yet the land has both a 
challenge and a lure. In a recent volume, 
a philosophical dialogue called The Moun- 
tain on the Desert published in 1955, 
Richter has expounded with considerable 
cogency a creed which he calls psycho- 
energics. Here the scene is generally a 
small village north of Albuquerque and 
appropriate analogies for the argument 
are taken from the area of the Sandia 
Mountains. As the weaver-seer Michael 
remarks in that volume: 


“I’ve often asked myself, why do we feel about 
our Southwestern country as we do? On first 
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being exiled here, we may fiercely dislike it. 
Let us stay a while, and we can scarcely bear 
to leave it. Away from it, we seldom fail to 
remember it without longing.” 


IN 1936 Richter published his first book 
with a southwestern setting, Early Ameri- 
cana and Other Stories. In a foreword he 
indicated that he had used both literary 
and oral sources, and he testified to exten- 
sive note-taking from conversations with 
survivors of the early days. The nine 
stories deal mostly with the frontier 
period. Historical places like Independ- 
ence, the Santa Fe trail, Taos, Bent’s Fort 
on the Arkansas, and Santa Fe suggest the 
setting, and the characters in the main are 
ordinary figures—mountain men, soldiers, 
ranchers, Indians, homesteaders. Although 
violence enters into many of the tales, the 
reader is spared much of the actual bru- 
tality. Killings and mutilations are re- 
ported rather than photographed, and the 
rumored Apache outrages suggest a des- 
tiny which is always imminent but seldom 
an actuality. To insure life in such a 
world of savagery certain basic qualities 
were essential. Richter’s men are quiet, 
tight-lipped, hawk-eyed, self-reliant, de- 
termined, proud. His women often lament 
the providence that brought them to the 
southwestern plains and criticize the men 
who led them there, but they remain 
despite their loneliness, isolation, and dan- 
ger. Men and women alike possess the 
courage which alone can guarantee sur- 
vival. 

Reduced to basic events, Richter’s plots 
are simple episodes. In “Early Americana” 
a young couple are married at a frontier 
post after the principals in another wed- 
ding scheduled for the same place have 
been massacred by Indians. In “New 
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Home” a sturdy homesteader leaves for 
a fortnight his wife and infant, exposed 
to forays by rival land seekers, climatic 
hazards, and the perils of Indian attack, 
while he goes to legalize his land claim. 
“Frontier Woman” describes the peregri- 
nations of two southern women who mi- 
grate to New Mexico after the Civil War; 
“Early Marriage” pictures a similar jour- 
ney across the plains of a young woman 
en route to her fiancé. “Buckskin Vaca- 
tion” tells the story of a girl attending a 
female seminary in Missouri who plans 
and carries through a secret wedding with 
a young army officer during her holiday. 
In “As It Was in the Beginning” a young 
Santa Fe trader in need of a wife nego- 
tiates with a Comanche chief who has 
recently captured a young girl. A bargain 
is reached and a marriage ensues. 

The stories are short, succinct, unclut- 
tered. Never interested in documentation 
for its own sake, Richter selects authen- 
tic details but uses them sparingly. Scenes 
are suggested rather than underscored. 
Atmosphere is more important than a spe- 
cific canvas. Yet emotions are kept taut, 
and strong impressions of passion and dan- 
ger are conveyed. Proceeding somewhat 
like an impressionistic painter, Richter 
employs bright and challenging colors but 
concentrates more on mood and tone than 
on unblurred outline. 

In 1937 appeared his familiar novelette 
of New Mexico ranch country, The Sea of 
Grass. Here the Indians are no longer the 
villains, and the feud between the nesters 
and the old cattle barons replaces the 
bloody struggles of red men and white. 
Climate too is more of a factor, and the 
winds that churn up the soil settlers had 
unwisely plowed prove the most formid- 
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able enemies. The sparse rainfall is insufh- 
cient to support a wheat-and-corn econ- 
omy, but the grass which once brightened 
the soil has disappeared and dust storms 
rage over denuded pasture land. Against 
this background the story of the Brewton 
family unfolds, told by an interested but 
detached nephew. James Brewton is a 
cattle king of the old type, proud of his 
power and content with the life of the 
great ranch. But his wife Lutie, a St. Louis 
belle, resents the dulness and the isolation. 
After bearing three children Lutie leaves 
Salt Fork and remains away until they 
reach adulthood. “I’m going where there’s 
life,” she cries desperately. “I’m going to 
balls and theaters and shaded streets and 
up-to-date stores and where every day 
people drive in the parks!” When she 
returns fifteen years later, without excuse 
or explanation, James Brewton accepts 
her, at least externally, and the outsider 
is never quite sure how perfect the recon- 
ciliation is. In Conrad Richter’s version 
of a familiar pioneer theme, the hero exults 
in his fight against nature and a crude 
environment, but the heroine is resentful, 
dissatisfied, and finally a fugitive. Yet 
neither husband nor wife perishes in the 
struggle, and with the occupational feud 
in the region settled by nature, the story 
ends quietly. 

In his third volume about the South- 
west, Tacey Cromwell, which appeared in 
1942, Richter eschewed the grasslands for 
the more sophisticated and more seamy 
life of the small mining town. The action 
opens in Socorro, New Mexico, where we 
are introduced to the gambler Gaye Old- 
aker and his mistress Tacey Cromwell. 
Shortly afterward the two go to Bisbee, 
Arizona, famous as a copper mining cen- 
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ter, where Gaye gets a job as a faro dealer 
and banker and Tacey keeps house in 
Brewery Gulch for Gaye and his young 
half-brother Nugget—the narrator of the 
story. Their domestic life in Bisbee is 
decorous and quiet; Tacey even adopts the 
orphaned children of a neighbor. But the 
climb to respectability is difficult. Gaye 
soon becomes known as an honest gambler 
and eventually abandons his profession 
to enter politics. A bank position gives him 
social standing, and he eventually becomes 
territorial treasurer and is able to marry 
respectably. But neighborhood pressure 
converges on Tacey and she is forced to 
leave the community even though she 
remains faithful to the children she has 
taken under her protection. Later, when 
Gaye’s wife dies, there is an improbable 
reunion. Impinging constantly on the 
story is the raw, violent life of the copper 
town, vividly suggested but never com- 
pletely filled in. Richter was less successful 
here than in The Sea of Grass in fusing 
atmosphere and characters. The scenes are 
too often the finely outlined but metallic 
plates of an album, accurate, colorful, but 
remote. If Gaye is an acceptable but con- 
ventional gambler who sincerely wishes 
to find a less parasitic profession, Tacey 
is harder to accept, the scarlet woman with 
the heart of gold whose reform is perhaps 
genuine but is not made convincing. Her 
life does not have the passionate justifica- 
tion of sin that makes Hawthorne’s Hester 
Prynne memorable; she is cold and mar- 
moreal. 


FIFTEEN YEARS elapsed between Tacey 
Cromwell and Richter’s next romance 
with a southwestern setting. But in the 
spring of 1957 he published The Lady, 
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a novelette in form which evinces all the 
charm and impact of a subtle artistry. 
Again the setting is the New Mexico of 
the past, the period of the open range 
which is fought over by ranchers and 
sheepmen. And again racial strands are 
mixed in the figures of the story. Aristo- 
cratic inheritance and opportunist cupid- 
ity symbolize the rival parties, and in the 
end the heritage evaporates and the avarice 
is cooled by death. 

Richter has seldom drawn a more inter- 
esting character than the heroine of his 
tale. Ellen Sessions, “the lady,” is descend- 
ed from the great Johnson y Campo fam- 
ily, Spanish-Mexican grandees with a tra- 
dition of land, herds, money, and power. 
Partly English ancestry has given her 
blonde hair and blue eyes, but her tem- 
perament is triumphantly Spanish in its 
explosiveness and arrogance. Albert Ses- 
sions, her husband, is also English, or rather 
American, and serves as the respected 
judge of the territory. And her sister has 
married an unscrupulous, mercenary law- 
yer, Snell Beasley, who is the villain of 
the story. Dofia Ellen, as she is called habit- 
ually, has charm, courtesy, manners; she 
excels as a hostess; she is intelligent and 
perceptive. But she is also imperious and 
hot-tempered. An excellent rifle shot, she 
kills the leader of a cattle drive that is 
trespassing on her garden property, and 
her brother Charlie is murdered after a 
court exonerates him from the guilt of 
the deed. An expert driver of fast horses, 
she is known throughout the region for 
her trotting horse Critter, an animal which 
refuses to be passed. In his younger days 
Critter had no challenger. But when Snell 
Beasley purchases a horse which can defeat 
him, Critter takes the matter into his own 
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hands and upsets his rival so eftectively 
that the driver is fatally injured. It is 
perhaps a proper destiny which, having 
deprived Dojfia Ellen of all male protectors 
during her most critical time, insures her 
final triumph, even if dispossessed and 
alone, through the instrumentality of the 
creature she most loved. 

The reader of Richter’s three southwest- 
ern romances cannot fail to observe a tech- 
nique which suggests Willa Cather, despite 
a difference in scene and milieu. Avoiding 
an omniscient point of view and avoiding 
also a point of view limited to the pro- 
tagonist, he has three times chosen as his 
narrator a young male relative of the chief 
family, who is occasionally in attendance, 
who reflects the crucial events, and who 
retains a warm and close interest in the 
action. In The Sea of Grass the narrator 
is Hal Brewton, nephew of the cattle king, 
who goes off to Missouri for medical train- 
ing but returns to Salt Fork as a physician 
and thus serves adequately as the reflector 
and recorder of the James Brewton—Lutie 
Brewton story. In Tacey Cromwell, young 
Nugget Oldaker, half-brother of the gam- 
bler Gaye, takes over the role of observer. 
In The Lady the narrator is Jud, a Mis- 
souri lad whose father has brought him to 
New Mexico because of relationship with 
Albert Sessions. When the father disap- 
pears (it is later divulged that he has been 
murdered while carrying a large sum of 
money meant for purchase of sheep for a 
commission firm’s customer) Jud is left 
alone, but Dojfia Ellen invites him to join 
her own family and he is subsequently an 
inmate of the Sessions household. All three 
of these narrators are youthful, all are 
linked by blood ties with the protagonists, 
and all are fascinated by, yet uninvolved 
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directly in, the chief complications of the 
stories. 

It would be easy to point out analogies 
between Richter’s fiction and Willa Cath- 
er’s My Antonia, her sensitive story of a 
Nebraska immigrant girl who marries a 
Czech farmer and becomes a respected 
farm wife. But actually the Willa Cather 
story which one recalls most quickly is 
A Lost Lady. In this novelette and in 
Richter’s The Lady (and the two books 
are similar in concision, in brevity, and in 
focus) the protagonist is a woman of social 
grace and position, notable for her intelli- 
gence and her superiority to those around 
her. Marian Forrester married one of 
the original exploiters of the West and 
settled down reluctantly in Sweet Water, 
Nebraska, a division point on the Burling- 
ton Railroad which her respected and con- 
siderably older husband had helped to 
build. Life in the Forrester house was 
different from that in the raw prairie 
town. As long as the resources lasted there 
was gaiety and excitement. But when Cap- 
tain Forrester’s funds began to dwindle, 
Mrs. Forrester could no longer entertain 
lavishly or take shopping and theater trips 
to Denver. The essential coarseness in her 
nature now began to emerge, and in addi- 
tion to being “lost” geographically and 
economically she showed symptoms of 
moral decline. These changes are closely 
observed and analyzed by the town boy, 
Niel Herbert, for whom she long had been 
a feminine ideal. Her eventual flight from 
Sweet Water is part of a thesis which Willa 
Cather liked to develop: that the second 
generation lacked the stature and nobility 
of the original pioneers. Captain Forrester 
could face economic losses with equani- 
mity as he had accepted power with satis- 
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taction. But Marian Forrester, essentially 
weaker and softer, could only crumble into 
moral chaos. Niel Herbert does not judge 
“the lost lady,” yet he cannot disguise his 
chagrin that the woman who so long sym- 
bolized purity and culture for him should 
turn out eventually to have feet of clay. 

Between Marian Forrester and Ellen 
Sessions there are sharp differences as well 
as likenesses. Each woman is the center 
of her social milieu for reasons of wealth 
and blood. Each is a notable hostess who 
can put guests at their ease or stimulate 
them, and who can lead drawing-room 
conversations deftly. Each is married to 
an older, quiet, phlegmatic husband and 
seeks to wield influence through him. But 
Ellen Sessions is an heiress in her own right 
and in her veins runs aristocratic blood. 
She can fight aggression and punish insult. 
She has courage to battle hostility in nature 
or in man. When she faces insuperable 
obstacles and finds herself stripped of pos- 
sessions, wealth, and power, she does not 
sink to lower levels and become the para- 
mour of a vulgar opportunist. Instead she 
faces her constricted estate with dignity 
and calm, and even her final revenge on 
her oppressor is rather the result of a 
horse’s impetuous action than her own 
deliberate plan. Ellen Sessions is never “‘a 
lost lady.” She enters widowhood with 
undimmed prestige. 

Technically too there are resemblances 
between A Lost Lady and The Lady, not 
to speak of the echoing titles. Jud, Rich- 
ter’s observer-narrator, is never central to 
the action. Though he is patronized by 
Ellen Sessions, frequently travels with her, 
and occasionally is a kind of confidant, he 
is never involved in her personal tragedy, 
and to the end he is an onlooker who 
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remains interested and sympathetic but 
external. Willa Cather’s Niel Herbert is 
even less linked to Marian Forrester, al- 
though proximity and interest lead him 
often to the Forrester house. Because of 
their youth, their relative insignificance, 
and their lack of close consanguinity, 
both narrators leave many gaps in their 
accounts. The stories proceed by widely 
separated episodes, few scenes are com- 
pletely described, suggestion takes the 
place of continuity, and at the end 
there is a certain mystery. The actual 
status of Marian Forrester is only hinted 
at; she has even left the country. The 
deaths of Albert Sessions and his son Willy, 
both of whom disappeared when the judge 
was traveling the circuit, are an unsolved 
mystery which, in Richter’s words, “re- 
mains to many of us the most haunting 
of earlier happenings in the annals of New 
Mexico.” But the failure to be explicit 
here does not affect the finality of the 
stories. The narratives of both Marian For- 
rester and Ellen Sessions are complete. 
Willa Cather, of course, wrote another 
novel which does have a New Mexi- 
can background, her distinguished Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, but there is 
no relevance between this account of 
Catholicism in the land west of the Pecos 
and Richter’s stories. Nor is there any pat- 
ent connection between the southwestern 
scenes of Tom Outland’s narrative in The 
Professor’s House and Richter’s fiction. 
Richter seemingly does not share Miss 
Cather’s interest in religion and archeol- 
ogy as themes for fictional exploitation. 


IT IS INTERESTING that the most successful 
of Conrad Richter’s characters in his stor- 
ies about the frontier period have been 
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women. Not only is Sayward Luckett 
Wheeler the unforgettable protagonist of 
his middle western trilogy, but his south- 
western romances offer in order Lutie 
Brewton, Tacey Cromwell, and Ellen Ses- 
sions. The three New Mexican heroines 
are presented externally through the eyes 
of a young masculine observer so that 
the reader is never given a full exposition 
of their motives and emotions. They are 
revealed only in flashes and incompletely. 
One must judge them by their actions, 
by what other characters say about them, 
and occasionally by their own speeches. 
Yet somehow the three women are given 
stature, and Ellen Sessions in particular 
seems always ready to step forth from the 
pages of the book that holds her. In setting 
as in characterization Richter, keeping in 
mind perhaps unconsciously Hawthorne’s 
notion of the romance, relies heavily on 
suggestion and atmosphere. No scene is 
ever fully developed, and there are many 
hiatuses in plot continuity. Yet, particu- 
larly in The Sea of Grass and The Lady, 
the reader is eminently conscious of a 
viable milieu and social order. 

Like Willa Cather again, Richter is 
selective. Neither writer has any sympathy 
for the naturalistic technique, which re- 
quires complete documentation, a delib- 
erately slow unfolding of the story, and 
too often a conscious choice of seamy and 
vicious elements. Life in the Richter ro- 
mances is actually far from pretty. The 
gambling-mining atmosphere in which 
Tacey Cromwell lives is sordid enough. 
Lucie Brewton’s son Brock, who dies a 
gambler and a desperado, was fathered not 
by James Brewton but by his bitter adver- 
sary Brice Chamberlain. Adultery and 
bribery are common practices. But the 
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romances do not focus primarily on these 
things, and they are seldom exaggerated. 
Repetition and attenuation are not key 
devices here. Sensational events are sug- 
gested or reported, and they exist primar- 
ily for their effect on motivation and char- 
acterization. Even details of setting are 
sparse but crucial. The cool patios, the 
dusty plazas, the adobe buildings, the 
whitened sand-deep roads, the sun-baked 
mesas establish the scene irrevocably with- 
out need of elaboration. If the mountain 
men and hostile Comanches who impressed 
Lewis H. Garrard so memorably when he 
traveled the trail to Taos and Wah-to-Y ah 
in 1847 are missing, the country seems to 
have undergone little surface change in 
the intervening century, and almost none 
in the fifty years or so between the Mexi- 
can-Indian assault on Santa Fe and the 
cattlemen-sheepmen feuds which Richter 
pictures. 

Despite the fact that Richter has de- 
voted four books of fiction to New Mexico 
and contiguous territory, he has never 
depicted the contemporary scene in a 
novel. He was thirty-eight years old when 
he first made his home in Albuquerque, 
and he has remained in his adopted state 
for three decades. But his focus of atten- 
tion has always been in the past: the 
Pennsylvania where earlier generations of 
his family lived, the Ohio of the early 
1800’s, the New Mexico of territorial 
days. Because of this historical orientation 
he has been forced to derive the substance 
of his tales from literary sources, and 
when he has allowed his imagination free 
play he has peopled the trails and ranches 
of another time. One can be grateful to 
Conrad Richter for his accomplishment, 
an accomplishment which establishes him 
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as one of the most successful and durable _—‘ Perhaps if such a book is written it will 
storytellers of our day; but one could also _retain the artistry and subtlety of Rich- 
wish for a novel about modern New _ ter’s romances, but it will combine with 
Mexico which would utilize the author’s _ these qualities the wisdom and fulness of 
personal experiences in his chosen locale. close observation. 


Restdential Area FRANCES MINTURN HOWARD 


This is a country under glass — 

The grass close-shaved, a decorous smear of green, 
The fine trees pruned and spaced, dispersed 

Like elegant loiterers in congenial groups 

Placed to advantage. The lush flowering shrubs 
Fling out, crabwise, and inch about the scene 
Cringing below the level of the view. 

Pastels to bolder shades; it’s all arranged 

Like the careful grouping of a theater chorus 

With an eye to the curtain. The total effect is good, 
And the walking pleasant; no underbrush to fight through, 
No burrs, wild brambles or wet clinging petals, 
Nothing to cling or rip or hold one back 

Or block one’s sight, like a sudden spewing of trees 
Coming up like a shout on a bill. 

No here, one feels, everything’s under control; 
There’s the stamp of mild reason on everything, 
Nothing at random. A man can walk 

At ease here, feeling his size, without 

Having to measure himself against a tower of bark, 
Fountains of rushing green and clambering walls 
Of sweet sharp-pricking fragrance; all the vagaries 
Are beaten here, he is master. In this Garden of Eden 
No serpent thrusts the wild red apple out; 

Man posts the flaming sword. 
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Cultural Relativity 


JUDSON JEROME 
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This, as you say, alimentary canal 

wired for sound, which, besides, is my youngest daughter, 
has her own outlook: noise, a hovering smile, 

a verifiable nipple—and a few 


feet beyond that a haze of blue. We must 

not judge those with other ways of life. Sir, 
although those random hands with flecks for nails 
look quaint to you, they are not quaint to her. 


Those eyes that roll eccentric like a pair 

of uncooperative forgetmenots 

discern a no more arbitrary world 

than yours; that mushroom nose of hers is far 


better for close work; useless, wrinkled tendril 
legs are for snugger snuggling. What if she 
cannot support her head? Can you yours, i.e., 
can you support the relatively small 


center of your concern, now that your right 

and wrong are somewhat more complex than milk 
or absence of it? Or, now that the haze 

is farther, is it clearer in your sight? 


Agreed, this belly with appendages 

will never do. We must exploit its fuss 
and happiness—but if we westernize, 
the convenience, remember, is to us. 





The Gentle Sounds of Summer 


BEN BOWEN 


WHEN ALL HIS GEAR was neatly packed in 
and around the duffel bag, Jay sat on the 
edge of his cot and lit a cigarette. He 
glanced about him at the familiar patterns 
and designs that had filled his life for 
nearly a year—the drab green interior of 
the tent; the sagging cots, each with a 
sleeping bag folded neatly at one end; the 
much-packed dirt of the flooring. He felt 
a certain detachment from these familiar 
things and a certain disbelief in them, as 
though they had become a part of memory 
even before he left. It had been coming on 
all week, that feeling of removal from his 
surroundings, all that last week, the last 
one he would spend in the small valley 
with the dissonant name. Now it was Fri- 
day and in a few hours a truck would 
come to carry him back and away over the 
long miles to a train at the rear and from 
the train to a ship and then back across 
the gray Pacific to the safe, sweet region of 
home. 

Distantly, more distantly than usual it 
seemed, the thump and shudder of artil- 
lery sounded in the hills a few miles to the 
north. Jay listened with ears dulled by 
familiarity, his stomach twisting briefly 
in the usual reflex. The sound repeated 
twice, echoing across the hills through the 
bright morning air, then ceased. 

Jay stood up and field-stripped his 
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cigarette, his fingers going through the 
motions absently; another of the ritual 
gestures he was nearly finished with now. 
He stood by the cot a moment longer, fix- 
ing the sights and shapes around him in his 
mind with abrupt intensity. Yes, it was 
actually true—he was leaving all of it and 
all the time and fear and desperation. A 
tiny rush of regret filled his mind, quickly 
fading. There had been too much con- 
tained emotion in all those past months 
and on this last day, when some of it 
should have been released, he felt nothing. 
Now, when it would have been safe to do 
so, he could not open that inner room of 
himself where emotion had been kept so 
tightly locked and guarded through all the 
moments and hours and days since the ter- 
rible landing at Inchon. Standing by the 
worn brown flap of the tent, Jay tried 
with small success to make some internal 
farewell to the surroundings he had 
known so thoroughly, but all of it was 
gone already, turned into memory by the 
glaze of imagined distance. He was far 
away from that place—on a truck and a 
train and a ship—far away from the small 
valley and the shuddering hills. 

He glanced at his wrist watch. Three 
hours yet before the truck was due to ar- 
rive in actuality. Picking up his rifle 
and helmet, he stepped outside into the 
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bright morning sunlight. Camp spread 
out around him in a dirty web of tents 
and fortifications and bunkers. Figures 
moved about in the sparkling blue and 
yellow air on missions and pursuits that 
seemed obscure to Jay; although a day or 
so before he had been profoundly con- 
cerned in them. He slipped the rifle over 
his shoulder and stood quietly gazing at 
the camp as if from some great distance, 
feeling the warm Asiatic air stirring on his 
face in the alchemy of morning, warming 
in the sunlight that would soon be blazing 
heat as the day wound forward across the 
sky. 

Captain Arden, the company com- 
mander, stepped out through the flaps of 
a tent across from Jay and stretched his 
long, thin body in the sunlight, then stood 
blinking and shaking his head slowly in a 
gesture of bemusement. Gazing across at 
him, Jay thought, as always, that he looked 
like an attenuated owl in his poorly fitting 
uniform and, as always, he wondered at 
the inner debate that Captain Arden 
seemed to be carrying on with some por- 
tion of himself. Ever since Jay had known 
him, the officer had given him this impres- 
sion. There was a quiet preoccupation in 
his face as though most of his mind were 
involved in some timeless argument that 
only he could hear. He was a sad and com- 
petent man, who had been in charge of the 
company for as long as Jay had been a part 
of it. After a time, he noticed Jay observ- 
ing him and walked in his direction with 
stiff and brittle grace. He returned Jay’s 
salute halfheartedly. 

“All ready, Sergeant?” he asked in a 
voice of calm regret. Jay knew the captain 
looked at him with envy that morning, as 
did all the others he was leaving there in 
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the still, hot valley. He felt a little pang 
of sympathy for the weary man before 
him, but it was a mental sympathy only as 
if the captain were a figure from some 
novel he had read and half remembered. 
He was only a part of this whole recol- 
lected scene now and the glaze of distance 
blurred his presence also, like a veil be- 
tween them. Jay realized that the captain 
was aware of this. 

“Won’t be long now, ch, Sergeant? 
You’ve got it lucky. Another three 
months for me.” 

“Yes, Sir,” Jay replied. “I guess I am 
pretty lucky.” 

Captain Arden looked at him with sud- 
denly searching eyes. 

“This must all seem pretty strange now 
that you’re pulling out on us. How does it 
really feel to be going home and leaving all 
of this behind?” 

“I don’t know yet, Captain. It does 
seem strange. Hard to believe...” 

The officer nodded as though Jay’s an- 
swer had satisfied some point in his eternal 
private debate. He glanced down at his 
watch and then away over the valley 
where the river sparkled momentarily in 
a touch of sunlight. 

“Three hours yet before you leave. 
Why don’t you take a swim? Today’s 
going to be a hot one.” 

The thought appealed to Jay—a good 
way to finish off the last unreal hours 
there. 

“All right, Sir, I think I will. My gear’s 
all packed...” 

The captain nodded, dismissing Jay 
from his consciousness. He turned to walk 
away toward the tent marked “Orderly 
Room,” then paused and looked back once. 
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“Take your rifle, Sergeant, and keep 
your eyes open.” 

“Yes, Sir,” Jay replied, both men aware 
that the captain’s cautioning words were 
little more than a formality. For months, 
the line of battle had been unvarying a 
few miles to the north, both armies wait- 
ing in a daze of boredom for the cease fire 
order that was due to come at any mo- 
ment. On rare occasions, snipers had in- 
filtrated back behind the line, but no one 
really quite believed in them. At times 
only the steady rumble of shellfire made 
the little war seem real at all. 


WITHOUT LOOKING BACK at the tent, Jay 
walked through camp toward the river, 
settling automatically into an easy march- 
ing stride that carried him quickly out of 
the army-created world into the green 
morning of the valley. A wide dirt road 
cut through the trees and stretched from 
the little village a few miles away to some 
point northward in the hills. Jay turned 
into this, walking more leisurely now that 
camp had slipped from sight. The rifle 
slung over his shoulder seemed suddenly a 
trifle absurd in the peaceful summer 
morning, as did the steel helmet pressing 
on his forehead. He shifted the M.I. from 
his left shoulder over to his right and 
tipped the helmet forward a little, shading 
his eyes, as he walked along the sunny road 
through the trees and fields of the valley. 
Except for an occasional shell hole and the 
steady distant rumble to the north, he 
might have been back in Virginia in the 
peaceful hills of his childhood. Perhaps 
half a mile ahead, the river sparkled sud- 
denly in high morning light and Jay 
thought of sinking into its cooling depths 
with pleasure. In an hour, the summer sun 
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would burn down on the valley with 
biting power. Unbuttoning his fatigue 
jacket, he pulled it loose from his trous- 
ers, feeling perspiration forming on his 
forehead and cheeks. 

Along the banks of the river, a few 
trees and shrubs grew, small and stunted- 
looking as all things seemed in that 
dwarfed country. As Jay approached the 
sparse green fringe, something moved 
among the bushes, flickering in the corner 
of his vision. He halted at once and peered 
ahead with the trained nervousness that 
was almost instinct by then. A tiny figure 
appeared from the greenery, then two 
others quickly followed. Children, Jay 
realized, and felt the alert tingle seep 
from his spine. Even from that distance, 
he could see that they carried books under 
their arms. He walked on again swinging 
the rifle he had held ready in his hands 
back to his shoulder, a little self- 
consciously. In a few moments, he was 
close to the small figures. They stood com- 
pletely still awaiting his approach, ap- 
parently having seen his sudden move- 
ment with the gun. 

“Hello,” Jay called reassuringly. Walk- 
ing up to them, he paused and smiled 
down at the emotionless faces. The chil- 
dren’s dark eyes scrutinized him with 
wary nonchalance. They were young, 
eight or nine years old, Jay guessed, two 
boys and a girl. It was impossible to be 
sure about the ages. They might be older, 
possibly even in their teens. The oriental 
look was confusing at times; Jay often 
found it difficult to tell anything at all 
about these people. In his encounters with 
Koreans, he never had established much 
rapport or particularly wanted to. But on 
this last day he would spend in the valley, 
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he looked at the children with interest and 
concern. He was leaving all of them and 
their war-haunted country far behind; it 
seemed, in fact, that already he had done 
so, and because of this, a kind of nostalgic 
curiosity filled him. He gazed into the 
small tan faces, and the children looked 
back guardedly, neither pleased nor very 
frightened at the sight of him. God knew 
they had come into contact with a num- 
ber of soldiers in their young lives. 

In the small village a few miles down 
the river, the people somehow continued 
to exist quite calmly in the midst of all 
the retreats and advances and shellfire. 
They went ahead with a patient detach- 
ment, farming blasted fields, drinking 
wine, raising families, and celebrating 
private festivals, quietly ignoring the 
presence of the marching troops. Jay 
found himself wondering how far their 
inner lives really were removed from the 
war around them. He felt an instant 
dreadful doubt, staring down at the chil- 
dren’s indrawn and seemingly passive 
faces. The sensation hurried away at once, 
replaced by sympathy. 

Jay searched through his pockets and 
found two packs of chewing gum, the 
great world-wide symbol of benevolence. 
He offered a stick to each of the children 
and gravely each accepted. They grinned 
surprisingly and in unison, chattering 
shrill thanks. 

One of the boys, the tallest and evi- 
dently the oldest of the three, squatted 
down companionably in front of Jay and 
placed the book he had been holding be- 
side him on the ground. Going to school, 
Jay thought. It struck him as completely 
fantastic, the children in school in that 
battered valley. With an inquiring smile, 
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he reached out and picked up the book. It 
was a text of some sort, and though he 
could make nothing of the script, he 
glanced with curiosity at the rough illus- 
trations of houses, farm animals, and men 
in uniform. Jay pointed and said, “G.I.,” 
which seemed to amuse the children. They 
laughed uncertainly at first, then in high 
giggling bursts. The older boy motioned 
to the same picture and spoke the Korean 
word for it, his voice ageless, apart even in 
laughter. In a moment, the whole thing 
had become a game, and Jay leafed 
through all the pages with them, feigning 
huge surprise as they compared the dif- 
ferences in language. It seemed to please 
them, though he could not be certain even 
of that. The girl giggled softly; the boys 
chuckled as they all four knelt in a circle 
on the dusty road. Watching them, Jay 
puzzled at the appearance of Asiatic chil- 
dren; they had the look of miniature 
adults, as though they were a separate 
race of very small people. Everything 
about them, their features and even their 
mannerisms, seemed distorted, shrunken 
rather than immature. It was uncanny to 
him and disturbing to his Western mind. 

The sun had turned viciously hot by 
now. Jay thought of the cool river a few 
feet away and suddenly he was bored, 
eager to be in the water. He closed the 
schoolbook and handed it back to the boy, 
then passed around three more sticks of 
chewing gum. The three of them stood up 
and fixed their eyes on Jay, waiting for 
some command or further movement on 
his part. He raised one hand in a gesture 
of farewell. 

“So long, kids. See you around some 
day. Take it easy now.” 

“So long. So long,” they mimicked his 
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words, changing them oddly. They picked 
up their books and shuffled their feet, 
watching Jay closely, impassive-faced 
again. He threw them a mock salute and 
turned toward the foliage at the river’s 
edge. He waved once, and they waved 
back at him, with decorous restraint. They 
were half a city block away when Jay 
stepped to the edge of the river. 


HE PLACED his rifle and helmet on the 
ground within easy reac 1 
quickly, the heat nearly \: bearable on his 
body. Sliding gratefully  .~+ the water, 
he swam in a wide leisurely circle for a few 
minutes, the coolness running all through 
him, then turned face up in the water 
and floated sensuously relaxed. The bright 
sun darted black streaks across his closed 
eyelids, and he felt a remarkable calm, a 
contentment with his last day in the 
valley. 

Among the shrubs and bushes along the 
river, insects chirruped and hummed, 
and occasionally a bird warbled sweetly in 
the distance. For once the artillery fire 
was stilled and only ordinary countryside 
noises echoed over the water. Jay let his 
thoughts drift as idly as his body, drift 
over the strangeness of the last months of 
his life and the strangeness of the valley 
and the country and the business of war- 
fare. Names floated into his mind, the 
bitter, frightening, and somehow roman- 
tic names that were a part of all of it for 
him—the Inchon Landing; Heartbreak; 
the Punch Bowl; Jane Russell Hills... 
They were names that could only have 
meaning for the men who had created 
them, and probably even for them the 
meaning and the memory would not last 
for any length of time. If this truth was 


nd undressed 
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somehow a sad one, that made no differ- 
ence at all, and Jay knew suddenly that he 
had begun the process of forgetting even 
now, lying in the still water. 

He let his mind run forward to the 
future, to being home and seeing the 
friendly faces and the loving faces and 
the faces innocent of understanding of the 
things that he had known in the unbeliev- 
ably distant land of Asia. He thought of 
all the incidents, the stories he would tell 
to friends. The three children today, for 
instance; there had been something mean- 
ingful to him in the small encounter with 
them on this, his last day. He could not de- 
cide why this was so. He thought of their 
tiny solemn faces, completely contained 
and removed from his life of bunkers and 
weapons. Perhaps that explained it. They 
lived in their world in the valley, yet his 
world and theirs were coexistent. They oc- 
cupied the same area in space, though that 
should be an impossibility. The idea in- 
trigued him, and he played with it, eyes 
shut, half hearing the droning summer 
noises all around him. 

As if following some inaudible cue, a 
voice sounded sharp and shrill in Jay’s 
ears. His eyes flew open, and he rolled in 
the water, staring in sudden alarm at the 
river bank and the vicinity of the voice. 
On the shore stood the little girl, waving 
her arms excitedly. She shouted, dancing 
in the blazing heat, motioning and beck- 
oning. 

What the hell is this? Jay thought, 
annoyance and caution spreading through 
him. The girl’s excited gesturing confused 
him, and her sudden intrusion into his 
inner world was a shocking thing. He 
splashed in the water trying to grasp the 
meaning of it. 
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““What’s wrong? What is it?” he bel- 
lowed, knowing that she could not pos- 
sibly understand him. 

Floundering over to the river’s edge, 
Jay pulled himself out onto the land while 
the girl watched with eyes vast and dark 
in her small face. Quickly he climbed into 
his clothes, wet as he was, self-conscious 
in his nakedness before the child. She 
pulled at his arm while he dressed and 
pointed back down the road. What was 
she saying? Jay nervously wondered. 

“I’m coming. Take it easy,” he panted. 
The little girl ran ahead of him, and Jay 
followed in a half-trot. 

They had gone only a short distance 
when he saw the two boys standing off 
from the road, staring at a patch of weeds. 

“What's the trouble?” Jay shouted as 
he hurried up to them. The boys tugged at 
his coat, pointing at the ground, and Jay 
stood still, squinting down around him. 
Seeing only weeds and earth, he glanced 
sharply at the children. They were excited 
over something, all of them, no question 
of that, excited and strangely eager, with 
something like mirth behind their faces, 
some anticipation. 

“There’s nothing there,” he muttered. 
“Nothing but a clump of grass.” 

The children backed away slowly, with 
hypnotic, measured movements. The older 
boy pointed again impatiently, motioning 
ahead of Jay, his mouth melting in con- 
trolled delight. The children backed away 
still farther, watching Jay unblinkingly, 
gesturing him on. Cautiously he stepped 
forward, tightly gripping his rifle. A little 
wind brushed by softly and something 
glinted at his foot, a spark of reflected 
sunlight, keen and bright against the 
brown earth. He paused, frozen beyond 
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motion, gaping at the slender strand of 
wire, following it with his eyes through 
the grass into the bushes. Entranced, he 
reached out with his rifle barrel and 
pushed aside the stubble. 

At the end of the wire, nestling cozily 
in the soil, lay a hand grenade. At first 
glance, it appeared to be a potato masher, 
small and harmless, a stubby metal cylin- 
der. Jay stared at the thin length of wire 
brushing against his left boot. It led to the 
firing pin of the grenade, set to release it 
at only a delicate pressure, the lightest 
touch. Carefully -he edged back from the 
bushes, cold in the hot sunlight, and 
looked down at the children grouped to- 
gether in a motionless huddle, away from 
him in a world farther away than he could 
imagine, watching him with tremendous 
empty eyes. Their faces were as blank and 
alien as insect faces, far off and hidden in 
their own private valley. Then Jay under- 
stood for the first time in all that time that 
there had been a war here in their peaceful 
green little valley and that he had been, 
and still was, and always would be, in- 
volved in it. 

Jay gazed sightlessly at the three chil- 
dren before him, aware of fear like a 
touch of sickness. There was nothing in 
their faces now but curiosity, a mild and 
somewhat disappointed curiosity. 

So, Jay thought quite calmly, the chil- 
dren at least are not untouched. Their own 
valley is not so far removed from mine as 
I had hoped. In a rush of sudden and un- 
bearable guilt, he looked away from the 
three small figures, unable any longer to 
stand the disappointed boredom growing 
in their eyes. His hands were damp on the 
stock of his rifle and he clung to it with 
renewed passion. The helmet pressing his 
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forehead, straining his neck, weighting his 
back, seemed all at once like a lovely dark 
cave, secure and known, or like the sound 
of his father’s voice when he had been 
a child. 

Artillery rumbled again, the sound less 
distant than it had been, reverberating 


Snowcones 


ROBERT DE MARIA 


Do you remember? 


over the valley in an ominous murmur. 
Stiffly he stepped away from the children 
into the road. A bird trilled and insects 
hummed along the sparkling river, but 
Jay heard none of the gentle sounds of 
summer—only the falling shells in the 
hills to the north. 


Do you remember the red like blood leaping through 


The white snow, 


The ice, 


Making roses on the cold peak in the beat, 

And the sweat dripping from the brown face? 

Do you remember the crooked wheels, 

And the rust under the bright boards, 

And the scraping and tapping and dabbing on colors? 
And Oh! the colors! 

The dark green that dropped and spread and 

Thinned in the August sun, 

The yellow like gold, 

The soft brown and rare purple! 

Do you remember the bell, and the voices, 

And the worn penny from a tight purse 

Clenched in a tighter — how innocent! — hand, 

And the running and begging, 

And then once more the scraping, the tapping, 

The dabbing on colors, 

And Ob! the red like blood leaping through the white snow! 
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Rousseau and Sade: Freedom Unlimited 


ALBERT FOWLER 


THE IMMENSE CULTURAL CHANGE from > 


an interest in religion to an interest in 
natural science, which began in the seven- 
teenth century, found its first great 
spokesman in that zealous philosopher of 
the eighteenth, Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
He stands out today after two hundred 
years as the advocate par excellence of 
individual freedom. He was one of the 
fountainheads of the French Revolution, 
the comrade of the common man, the 
champion of childhood, the voice of the 
instinctual and impulsive in human na- 
ture. His passion for the unfettered found 
expression in a gift for the written word 
which fed a stream of books between 1749 
and 1761 and later overflowed into The 
Confessions. 

Rousseau is at the confluence of two 
currents of Western culture, the drift 
away from the discipline of the church 
and the creation of a technology that in- 
creased man’s power over nature and les- 
sened his dependence on the work of his 
hands. Rousseau is at once the apostle of 
a religion tailored to personal taste and the 
advocate of a government obedient to 
popular will. He announced the good news 
that the voice of the individual is the voice 
of God, the will of the people emperor 
and king. In the face of practical difficul- 
ties with both horns of this gospel, Rous- 
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seau_ was content to celebrate the poten- 
tials and leave his descendants to wrestle 
with the details. 

Jean-Jacques’s besetting ideal was free- 
dom unlimited. His social geography re- 
volved about the single pole of the in- 
dividual, alone or in the mass, as the critic 
of all values. The elation and release that 
came with the twofold breakup of church 
discipline and bondage to manual labor 
poured like a spring flood into Rousseau’s 
pronouncements and gave them a wide- 
sweeping power. Loosed from the dictates 
of priest and taskmaster, the pent-up de- 
sires of the individual now found the 
moment of realization. Rousseau foresaw 
no danger in this fulfilment because he 
pictured man as good in essence and 
nature. Man, he declared, was born good, 
and only his institutions turned him to 
evil ways. 

Rousseau’s concept of man is still of 
major importance today, though it re- 
mains at variance with the classic Chris- 
tian idea of man as a combination of both 
good and evil. It owes its power in part 
to the delight the individual took in no 
longer being forced to think of himself as 
a sinner on the one hand and a slave on 
the other. He could for the first time re- 
joice in his own goodness, and with Rous- 
seau’s help throw off on his institutions 
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the blame for any evil thoughts he might 
harbor and any evil deeds he might 
commit. 

The sudden immersion of Rousseau’s 
good news in the bloodshed and violence 
of the French Revolution is apt to confuse 
and perplex his easy well-wishers. Rous- 
seau himself was dead and quiet in his 
grave by the time the storm broke, and 
was untroubled by the torchlit reception 
accorded him and his doctrines in the 
streets of Paris. Why were his great con- 
cepts of liberty applauded to the rolling 
of heads and the frenzy of pillage? Why 
within a few short years were they sternly 
yoked to the tyranny and imperialism of 
Bonaparte? The most comforting answer 
is that once the tide of revolution began 
to flow nothing could stop it, and though 
Rousseau’s passionate declarations of free- 
dom helped launch the revolt, they were 
powerless to control or discipline its 
course. The most reassuring way of pic- 
turing this man is in the role of prophet, 
speaking out of his time, ahead of it, 
speaking for the future, for generations 
of free men yet unborn. 

But the perspective of two hundred 
years is beginning to cast doubt on this 
view, and several voices challenge its 
validity, notably those of Mario Praz, 
Albert Camus, and Edmund Wilson. Pre- 
cious as Rousseau’s benevolent individual 
is to the heart of Western civilization to- 
day, the horrors of two world wars are 
evidence of a different kind of person at 
work in history, the malevolent individ- 
ual, The champion of man’s malevolence, 
the Marquis de Sade, shared forty years of 
the eighteenth century with Rousseau, 
and awaited execution in the Bastille dur- 
ing the early days of the Revolution, only 
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to be saved at the last moment by the 
death of Robespierre. Men are created 
evil, Sade declared, and should rejoice in 
their essentially evil nature and give it full 
sway, regardless of the vain and foolish 
attempts their institutions make to curb 
instinct and impulse. This view of human 
nature is so at variance with traditional 
belief, so abhorrent to the body social, so 
corrupting to man’s dignity, that it has 
been hidden away as the pornographic and 
obscene writing of a lewd philosopher. 

Unnoticed and unrespected, the subject 
of little serious thought or research, Sade 
was also in his peculiar fashion a fervent 
apostle of freedom unlimited, a true be- 
liever in the individual as the judge of all 
values. Like Rousseau but in a very dif- 
ferent context he spoke out for the in- 
stinctual and impulsive side of man’s na- 
ture, and attacked the social institutions 
of the day with vehemence. Sade lacked 
the literary gift, the eager audience, the 
support in high places that Rousseau en- 
joyed, but his impassioned avowal of the 
right and the freedom to be evil has 
rescued him from whatever company of 
the forgotten he is flung into. 

Both Rousseau and Sade used nature as 
the norm, and from the same premise 
arrived at opposite conclusions. Both re- 
sorted to the past for their examples, to 
simpler times and primitive peoples, as 
many sociologists and psychologists do to- 
day. Both were anti-intellectuals, eager to 
strip man of his accretions of culture and 
convention and reveal him as he is created, 
as he is at birth, as he is in essence. They 
are in fundamental disagreement as to 
what that essence is. Rousseau insists it is 
good. Sade insists it is evil. Each is repre- 
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sentative of an aspect of freedom un- 
limited, one angelic, the other satanic. 


THE work of Rousseau is built solidly 
into the structure of modern society, and 
his contribution to political thought and 
educational policy is widely acknowl- 
edged. His life and writings have been the 
subject of scholarly treatises, and his dis- 
ciples are many and famous. Sade has en- 
joyed no such interest and acclaim, and 
his influence has for the most part been 
promoted behind closed doors. Sainte- 
Beuve singled him out in the 1840’s and 
set him beside Byron as one of the two 
powerful forces working on the new 
writers of that time, but the passionate 
Marquis has won little recognition from 
the critics. No scholarly biography of the 
man has yet been published, his books are 
hard to get in unexpurgated translation, 
the encyclopedias dismiss him with a few 
lines, and almost no great writers pay 
homage to his memory as Baudelaire did 
when he insisted: “Il faut toujours en 
revenir a de Sade, c’est 4 dire 4 l"homme 
naturel, pour expliquer le mal.” 

The angelic aspect of freedom unlimited 
attracted attention first, and its appeal 
was paramount for many years in the 
poetry of Keats and Shelley, Wordsworth 
and Goethe. Its beauty and power faded 
into ghostly grandeur in the lines of De 
Musset and Hugo, but it still remains a 
force to be reckoned with today. With 
the passing of the Victorian era and the 
outbreak of world conflict, the satanic side 
of the movement began to take over the 
center of the stage. Since 1914 the evil in 
man’s nature has become the increasing 
preoccupation of literature and thought, 
and a new interest in the concepts of Sade 
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has been stirred into life. The Marquis has 
been canonized by the Existentialists, 
sadism has been counted coin of the realm 
through constant use by Freud and his co- 
horts, and the term “Romantic agony” 
has been permanently associated with 
Sade’s name in Mario Praz’s classic vol- 
ume. Thus French, Austrian, and Italian 
testify to the enduring power of a man 
who never mastered the art of writing and 
whose books few people are at liberty to 
read. 

Rousseau fashioned unforgettable 
phrases for the forces that freed the in- 
dividual from the discipline of church and 
taskmaster, and an important result of the 
mold he gave that freedom has been to 
drive a wedge between good and evil, to 
separate one from the other and lend each 
an artificial life of its own. The tight 
bundle of good-and-evil that had consti- 
tuted the image of the individual for so 
many centuries of Christian teaching was 
now shattered. The constant struggle of 
the two elements for mastery of the soul 
as pictured in Pilgrim’s Progress no longer 
existed as a balanced whole. Rousseau set 
sail for paradise mounted on the good 
without the ballast of evil to stay his flight. 
As he approached the zenith, Sade set off 
for the nadir of hell mounted on the bad 
with no parachute of goodness to slow his 
fall. An unreined desire to go beyond all 
limits, to outdistance all competitors, to 
reach the infinite, characterizes both 
riders in their headlong rush to the anti- 
podes. 

Concentration on that of the angel or 
that of the devil in man created an atmos- 
phere of hysteria that has continued since 
the time of Rousseau. The reaction be- 
tween the hypersensitive individual and 
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the curiosity-seeking public has grown 
enormously since Hume wrote of his 
house-guest Jean-Jacques: “He is like a 
man who was stripped not only of his 
clothes, but of his skin, and turned out in 
that situation to combat with the rude and 
boisterous elements.” And Charles Lamb 
described the immense pull an undiscip- 
lined genius exerts on the curious: “Coler- 
idge is absent but four miles, and the 
neighbourhood of such a man is as excit- 
ing as the presence of fifty ordinary men. 
"Tis enough to be within the whiff and 
wind of his genius for us not to possess our 
souls in quiet.” The bizarre sensitivity of a 
Kierkegaard or Kafka counterpoints the 
popular fascination for “skinless wonders” 
who exemplify compulsive and irrational 
states of mind. 

Both Rousseau and Sade themselves evi- 
denced mental instability which lent their 
lives a kind of frenzy and surrounded 
them with the sensational. Though the 
doctor in charge of the Charenton insane 
asylum complained that Sade was not 
mad, the Marquis was kept on there for 
many years for lack of a more suitable 
shelter. The reaction between a man’s 
appetite for evil and the public reception 
of his craving, described by Praz in its 
later manifestations at the time of Baude- 
laire as an “extraordinary conflagration 
of cerebral lechery,” has depended less on 
nerves stripped to the quick than on an 
inner hankering for torture and violence. 
Sade was not one to wince under attack, 
as was Rousseau. He took the offensive and 
lived for the cries of those who felt the 
sting of his cruelty. There is, however, as 


much of the hysterical and compulsive 


about the man who delights in laying 
whip to quivering flesh as there is about 
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the man devoid of skin who cringes at the 
sight of the lash. It is as great a necessity 
for the one to provide himself victims as 
for the other to conjure up torturers. It 
should be remembered that Sade hired 
many of those he experimented on and 
Rousseau invented fantastic plots against 
his life and writings. 

It may be that Sade as an advocate of 
the individual’s right to be evil brings to 
the surface the reverse side of the Rous- 
seau coin, the side which Freud was most 
concerned with because it was buried and 
pushed out of sight. It may be that as long 
as Rousseau’s idea of man created good 
persists in separate form Sade’s idea of 
man created evil will live on beside it. Per- 
haps one concept cannot be understood 
without the other, and because an escape 
from discipline nourishes the freedom for 
evil as well as the freedom for good, the 
student of the modern temper should have 
knowledge of both. 


THE SHIFT IN THOUGHT that found 
expression in Rousseau and Sade has gone 
by a variety of names. As Romanticism, 
Naturalism, Realism, Irrationalism, the 
new movement proliferated in a hundred 
different forms, with France the center 
and lodestone, England and Germany the 
lesser magnets. But in none of its subse- 
quent shapes has this conception of free- 
dom unlimited repeated the purity of its 
original epiphany. Never again has it 
shone in such brilliant light, such pas- 
sionate conviction. The free essence of 
man’s nature was good in the image Rous- 
seau discerned, evil in the image Sade dis- 
covered. Later on the clarity began to 
blur. What Nietzsche saw was an image 
beyond good and evil, what Gide saw was 
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an image of the immoralist. The two cen- 
turies which these men and their gifted 
fellowship of writers have marked with an 
indelible imprint deserve a special desig- 
nation. This period witnessed a widespread 
return to nature as inspiration on the one 
hand and a tremendous increase in man’s 
power over nature as object on the other, 
and the term which finds the broadest ap- 
plication and does the least violence to 
varied and sometimes contradictory fea- 
tures of the movement is naturalism. The 
constant appeal of these writers to nature 
instead of to morality or religion as the 
guide for human conduct, the high place 
they give feeling and sensation above rea- 
son, their reverence for instinct and im- 
pulse and appetite, appear to form the 
central core holding all the separate mani- 
festations together as parts of.a single but 
variously elaborated whole. 

For many years after naturalism had 
been launched it was a fetish of the few, 
but gradually it began to attract a wider 
following and gained a foothold first in 
one direction and then in another. Those 
who felt fettered by rules and regulations, 
oppressed by conventions, strait-jacketed 
by code and custom, escaped from the 
bed of Procrustes to embrace the new con- 
cept of freedom unlimited. Men and 
women rejoiced more openly in the im- 
mediacy of the moment, the thrill of phy- 
sical sensation, and the fulfilment of whim 
and desire. For a time there was opposi- 
tion to Rousseau’s ideas, and society 
erected a protective barrier around Sade’s 
writing which holds to this day; but in 
general the forces of discipline gave 
ground before the disciples of liberty. As 
the works of Dostoevski, Nietzsche, Gide, 
and Faulkner appeared they in turn faced 
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conservative resistance and 
triumphant. 

As naturalism ripened into the domi- 
nant feature of the Western world of let- 
ters, certain changes in its character be- 
came noticeable. The limitless freedom 
Rousseau glorified began to lose some of 
its charm, and now after two centuries it 
is “dreadful freedom” to the Existential- 
ists, the labor of Sisyphus and the burden 
of Atlas. The good aspect, the angelic side, 
the paradise of naturalism has suffered 
partial eclipse through the course of years, 
and has been overshadowed by the evil. 
Perhaps this has happened because, in the 
absence of code and convention, of spirit- 
ual discipline and moral command, the 
natural man finds it more difficult to 
cleave to the good than to indulge the bad. 

The attempt to achieve an unfettered 
state devoted to either the good or evil 
half of life at the expense of its opposite 
has handed down the imbalance of Rous- 
seau and Sade to their posterity. The 
addiction to drugs of Coleridge and De 
Quincey, to drink of Baudelaire, to gam- 
bling of Dostoevski, is worth noting. The 
incidence of disease runs high among these 
writers. Keats and Kafka died early of 
tuberculosis. Nietzsche went insane in his 
middle forties. Many disciples of natural- 
ism made capital of their sufferings and 
peculiarities. Real or assumed, Gide’s 
homosexuality was put on parade, and 
Freud’s neurosis served as the basis for the 
first great book on psychoanalysis. So nu- 
merous and evident are these instances of 
instability, physical as well as mental, 
among the naturalists that 


emerged 


genius 


throughout this period has an overtone of 
disaster. It is little wonder that the books 
written by these men are troubled by 
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eccentrics who possess strange lusts and 
extraordinary desires. Swinburne’s Lady 
of Pain is but one example from many. 
Once the fashion for the bizarre and the 
unbalanced was set by the leading lights 
of literature, it was taken up by sane and 
healthy people who found it popular to 
cultivate abnormality, particularly in the 
sphere of sex. The freedom to deal with 
this aspect of human behavior expanded 
rapidly as public taste was stimulated to 
accept the frank appeal of the natural 
man, so that today there is very little 
about him which is not available to the 
average reader except the Marquis de 
Sade’s description of esoteric sexual prac- 
tice. 


THERE 1s throughout the body of writ- 
ing that constitutes the tradition of nat- 
uralism a lingua franca extending across 
frontiers of nation, class, and generation. 
This common language falls into two 
forms, one of ethereal beauty and sweet- 
ness, the other of abysmal cruelty and 
despair. The link between Rousseau and 
Wordsworth, Goethe and De Musset, is 
clear and evident with its emphasis on 
words denoting the true and the good in 
their ultimate and perfect state. And the 
corresponding chain can easily be traced 
between Sade and Baudelaire, Swinburne 
and Faulkner, with its concentration on 
the horrid, the tainted, the satanic. The 
celebration of love and loveliness, the be- 
nign and the blest, has a special vocabulary 
of its own that was far better known prior 
to 1914 than it is today; but even in the 


late nineteenth century it was losing 
ground to its opposite, the delight in 
scenes of torture and agony. It is note- 
worthy that the anguished letters of Keats, 
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never intended for publication, are now 
more appealing than the soaring beauty 
and rich phrases of his poetry. The lan- 
guage of brutality and corruption that 
characterized the Decadents at the turn 
of the century has been enormously en- 
larged to cope with the events begun in 
1914 and 1939, so that the present vo- 
cabulary of literature overflows with 
terms descriptive of death and devasta- 
tion. 

The great writers of the naturalist tra- 
dition are united in the effort to capture 
the sensation of the moment and give it 
lasting splendor. Keats longing to live 
unchangeable on the breast of love and 
Eliot intent on the magic in the rose 
garden are concerned with the timeless- 
ness of lofty feeling, while Coleridge fas- 
cinated with nightmare selects moments 
of horror for immortality. The exploita- 
tion of the isolated instant, the separate 
segment, of sensibility was carefully em- 
ployed as an impressionistic technique by 
Flaubert and Stendhal, and has been taken 
over by modern journalism to a large de- 
gree. This is an attempt to observe with 
the five senses only, to bypass the judging 
mind, to rule out choice and selection by 
the observer, and to circumvent standards 
of good and evil for the sake of pure 
sensation. 

For the purpose of shocking the reader 
into attention and extending the frontiers 
of sensibility, many of these writers con- 
ceive the individual in terms of his inabil- 
ity to control his appetites. They dwell on 
his ungovernable rages, his unguided lusts, 
his overpowering impulses, his blinding 
ecstasies and electrifying intuitions. They 
discover their heroes among the less civil- 
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ized, the least cultured, among the men- 
tally disturbed, the hermits and the 
outcasts. Freedom for the isolated instant 
is personified in the idiot, the deadbeat, in 
the very old and the very young, the 
debauched and the hunted. Prey to pas- 
sion and impulse, stripped of their full 
grasp of reason, slipping eel-like out of 
the complex of contemporary culture, 
these are the conspicuous characters of 
literature and psychiatry. 

Two centuries of naturalism have con- 
ceived an ideal individual freed from con- 
ventional discipline and order, and an 
ideal society freed from all but nature’s 
law. Men from time immemorial, how- 
ever, have been afraid of a cosmos gov- 
erned by the jungle, and writers whose 
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faith in a ruling God has almost vanished 
and whose belief in science precludes ap- 
peasement of demons seem peculiarly vul- 
nerable to fear. They carry on colloquies 
between fear and love in their novels, but 
they show little understanding of the per- 
fect love which casts out fear and an im- 
mense and intimate knowledge of the per- 
fect fear which casts out love. Their lan- 
guage is replete with words that make men 
afraid, make men cringe, torment them, 
fill them with guilt and shame. Some of 
these writers speak as though from a world 
ruled only by chance, a world where any- 
thing can happen, a world where God is 
dead and man looks to himself as sole pro- 
tector against the lawlessness and freedom 
of an existence beyond good and evil. 


CARLETON DREWRY 


At the end when blood moves slower 
And thoughts thin in the thick mind, 
These say: It matters not now, lower 
The dark blinds of self, be resigned. 
You knew it was better to be blind 


When at this window you used to cower. 
You sense there is nothing before or behind 
Except yourself in this only hour; 


And other thoughts crying: Ob, never 
Forsake us, wherever you go. 

Your self is all that we know. 
Without you we are lost forever, 

And we are all you may take 

Of mind remaining, to remake. 
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Fly Away, Little Dove 


LYSANDER KEMP 


IT WAS THE FIRST NIGHT of the fiesta for 
the Lord of the Mountain, the annual 
fiesta to celebrate the blessings of the great 
wooden crucifix in the Jocotepec church. 
The village plaza was crowded with games 
and rides and BB-gun shooting-galleries 
and tent cantinas; there were little stands 
down the first block of the main street 
and along the block by the school. January 
nights are cold here in the high country 
of Mexico, and after the castillo, the fire- 
works “castle,” was burned in the plaza, 
I wandered to the street by the school, 
hoping to warm myself with a cup of 
café con piquete, which is black coffee 
with a “bite,” with a shot of straight 
alcohol. 

When I came near, I heard a guitar from 
among the stands. Hunting it out, I found 
the musician hunched on the curb, beside 
a table and bench where a woman was 
selling cups of what looked like tea. The 
musician was almost blind, and squinted 
strangely from behind the shield of his 
guitar; the woman was large and dark, 
wrapped in a black rebozo, listening, turn- 
ing now and then to poke at the charcoal 
fire; the one customer at the table was an 
old man, indio-dark, in a black sarape. 
The scene was lighted in brooding chiaros- 
curo by the smoking flame of a globeless 
oil lamp. 
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I stood back, a gringo, in the Rem- 
brandt shadows, waiting for the musician 
to sing, and in a moment he struck differ- 
ent chords and sang, in his harsh expres- 
sive voice, the corrido or folk-ballad of 
“The Shooting of Cirilo Arenas.” 


Fly away, fly away, little dove, 
Fly away, if you know how to fly, 
And tell my poor mother 

That they are going to shoot me. 


When Cirilo had finally met his “sad end,” 
I asked the singer for “Rosita Alvirez.” 
He sang it for me, and after that I stood 
listening to other songs, until at last the 
woman gestured to me that I should sit 
down. I sat down at the low table and 
asked her what she was selling in the cups. 
“Canelitas,” she said — hot cinnamon tea, 
not the black coffee I wanted, but each 
cup with its “bite.” For the next hour, 
till the police came by to close up the 
stand, I sat there in the flickering light, 
sipping canelita, talking with the vendor 
and the old man between songs, and hear- 
ing the music of Mexico, the true music 
of the people with its folk heroes, its 
calamities, its themes of love and bravery 
and violent death. 


THE MEXICAN corrido is an authentic 
folk-ballad, descended from the Spanish 
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romances which first came to Mexico with 
the soldiers of Cortés. It has never achieved 
the beauty and power of the great ro- 
mances or of the great English and Scot- 
tish ballads: there is no corrido to match 
“El conde Arnaldos” or “Sir Patrick 
Spens.” But it has a crude vigor—and 
sometimes poetry—of its own, and al- 
though it is probably doomed to be lost 
in Mexico’s headlong pursuit of the twen- 
tieth century, it has the present fascina- 
tion of a living folk-art. 

The descent of the corrido from the 
romance (it is a descent in both meanings 
of the word) is clear in the romance and 
corrido both entitled “‘Delgadina.” I have 
never seen any remarks on the kinship of 
the two, but obviously the corrido was 
derived from the much earlier romance. 
Both are in the verse forms most common 
to their types: the romance in eight-sylla- 
ble lines without rhyme but with much 
assonance, the corrido in lines of the same 
length but divided into quatrains rhyming 
on the second and fourth lines. In the 


translations I have not attempted to pre- 
serve these forms. 


The romance, which has seventy-eight 
lines, begins: 


The good king had three daughters, 
All graceful and all fair, 

The youngest was Delgadina. 
“Now come, my Delgadina, 

For you must lie with me.” 
“No, neither the Lord of Heaven 
Nor our most sovereign Lady 
Wishes that I should lie 

With the father that begot me.” 
Her father in his anger 

Locked ber into a room, 
Nothing for her hunger 

But a little salted meat, 
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Nothing for her thirst 

But the drip of a green orange. 
When it was morning she looked 
Out of a high window, 

Down in the garden her mother 
Sat in a golden chair. 

“My mother, because you are 
My mother, bring me water, 

I am dying of thirst, I want 
To give up my soul to God.” 


Her mother and then her sisters, her 
brothers, and her father all reject her 
appeals. Finally the king tells his pages to 
take water to her, saying that the first 
to reach her may marry her. They run to 
fetch “pitchers of silver” and “pitchers 
of gold,” but she is dead when the first 
page arrives. The romance ends: 


The bed of Delgadina 
Is ringed around with angels, 
While the bed of her father 


Is ringed with a crown of demons. 


Here is what became of “Delgadina” in 
Mexico: 


Delgadina was passing 
From the parlor to the kitchen 
In a transparent dress 


Which revealed her whole body. 


“Get ready, Delgadina, 
Put on your silk dress, 
For we are going to mass 
In the city of Morelia.” 


When they came out from mass 
Her father said to ber: 
"“Delgadina, my daughter, 

I want you for my woman.” 


“The Lord of Heaven is against it, 
So is our sovereign Lady, 

It is an offense against God 

And the perdition of my soul.” 
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“Come bere, you eleven maids, 
And lock up Delgadina, 

Fasten the locks well 

So that no sly voice shall be beard.” 


“Little mother of my life, 
I ask you this one favor, 
Bring me a glass of water 
Because I am dying of thirst. 


“Little father of my life, 
I ask you this one favor, 
Bring me a glass of water 
Because | am dying of thirst.” 


“Come here, you eleven maids, 
Bring water to Delgadina 

In a decorated dish, 

In @ glass of Chinese crystal.” 


The eleven maids brought water, 
They found Delgadina dead, 
They found her eyes closed 
And ber little mouth open. 


The bed of Delgadina 

Is ringed around with angels; 
The bed of the king, ber father, 
Crowded about with demons. 


The romance of “Delgadina” is naive, 
perhaps, but it is not crude. In the corrido, 
however, there are such crudities as the 
banal “motivation” in the first stanza, the 
incongruous reference to “the king, her 
father” in the last stanza after the refer- 
ence to Morelia in the second, and the flat- 
ness of the language and the versification. 
The difference in literary quality between 
the two texts is about the difference 
between the romance and the corrido as 


types. 


THE worD corrido is most often said to 
derive from the verb correr, “to run,” 


because many of the corridos run on and 
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on: “Benito Canales” runs to forty quat- 
rains, ““The Departure of the Gachupines” 
to forty-two. For sheer length, however, 
these are nothing to some of the romances: 
“El conde Dirlos” runs to almost 1,300 
lines. I prefer the less popular theory that 
the word is a slight corruption of ocur- 
rido, “happening,” for most corridos are 
just that, a recital of what happened to 
Cirilo Arenas, to Delgadina, to Francisco 
Villa. The music of the corridos is as sim- 
ple as the texts, a brief melody repeated 
over and over till the end of the story. 
The corrido once served to spread the 
news of battles, murders, catastrophes, and 
the like, and still serves that purpose in 
remote villages, where the singer arrives 
with his guitar to sing the news in the 
plaza or a cantina. But now that the radio 
and the newspaper have penetrated to all 
but the most isolated parts of Mexico, 
the corrido serves more to commemorate 
events already known than to bring fresh 
news. When I heard the corrido of “The 
Suicide Julian Ramirez” sung in the Joco- 
tepec plaza, and saw the singer’s wife sell- 
ing copies of the verses, printed on single 
sheets of “gray paper with blunt type,” I 
thought that here was the corrido per- 
forming its traditional function. Later I 
discovered that everybody in Jocotepec— 
everybody but myself—already knew Don 
Julian’s tristful history. Even so, this 
doggerel, next to which the corrido of 
“Delgadina” shows a high, formal polish, 
must resemble many of the verses com- 
posed immediately after an event for the 
enlightenment of the backlands: 


Gentlemen I will sing 

Of what happened in Zacoalco 
Setior Julidn Ramirez 

Died from taking poison 
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In order to leave this world 
He took poison for sure, 

He put an end to his life 
With a strong dose of cyanide 


He loved all the women 

On the ranches and in the towns 
He liked to have a good time 
And to frequent the cantinas 


He had a wife and children 
Because be was a married man, 
He spent a lot of money 

He was very wasteful 


He obtained several jobs 
Federal and state 

In Jocotepec, Cocula 
And several other places 


In his youth he was honest 
And noble of beart 

He cast himself to perdition 
For love of the women, 


And on, with no improvement in the 
punctuation, through a sermon against 
bad women: 


But sensible people 

Never look at them tenderly 
They know these little women 
Are nothing but trash 


to his death in the sixteenth stanza: 


It was exactly half past four 
When this tragedy took place 
His agony lasted an hour 
He died at half past five 


and the moral in the twenty-first and 
last. In the stanza on the painted hussies, 
“little women” is a literal translation of 
mujercitas. If it causes you to think of 
Louisa May Alcott, and to smile, that is 
only a felicitous accident. 
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THE COMMONEST THEMES and topics of 
the corrido are listed in the section head- 
ings of Vicente T. Mendoza’s anthology 
EI corrido mexicano: Historical; Revolu- 
tionaries; Of the Agrarian Movement; Of 
the Cristera Revolution; Politicians; Of 
a Lyrical Character; Of Executions; Of 
Brave Men; Of Bandits; Prisoners; Kid- 
nappings, Persecutions, Betrayals and Mur- 
ders; Parricides; Curses; Fatality; Songs; 
Tragedies of Passion; Accidents and Dis- 
asters; Of Horses; Of Bullfighters; Reli- 
gious, Biblical and of Moral Temper; In 
Praise of Cities; and Of Various Topics. 

The final heading sounds like a grab 
bag, but actually the section contains only 
ten of the 172 corridos, the last of them 
relating what happened one Sunday at el 
puerto de las Perlas—that is, at Pearl 
Harbor. 


I HAVE SAID that the corrido is probably 
doomed to be lost. I mean by this that 
it will almost surely disappear as a genuine 
folk-art as literacy and electricity, bring- 
ing with them newspapers, books, radios, 
and jukeboxes, penetrate farther and far- 
ther into rural Mexico. I believe it will 
survive, however, as a form of “‘commer- 
cial” music, in corridos written by known 
composers and played and sung, on rec- 
ords and the radio, by well-paid “artists.” 

Now I am as prompt as anybody to 
deplore the usual run of popular music 
in the United States; but Mexico is not, 
or is not yet, the United States. Thus far, 
at least, the commercial product has kept 
remarkably close to the spirit of the tradi- 
tional corrido, and is often superior to it, 
on its own terms, in both melody and 
text. There is a considerable difference in 
“atmosphere” between hearing a half- 
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blind musician sing “Rosita Alvirez” to 
his guitar and hearing Miguel Aceves 
Mejia sing “Siete Leguas” by Graciela 
Olmos from a cantina jukebox; but of the 
two, “Siete Leguas” (“Seven Leagues,” 
Villa’s horse) is the better corrido. 

Something of the tradition will also 
survive in the rancheras, the songs written 
in the spirit of the folksongs. For instance, 
“La cama de piedra” (“The Stone Bed”) 
by Cuco Sanchez is not a corrido, but it 
has clearly been influenced—for the good 
—by the corrido tradition. The first 
stanza refers to the Revolution of 1910, in 
which the soldiers brought their women 
along with them. 


The bed will be stone, my love, 
The head of the bed will be stone. 
The woman I love has to love me 
With a love as true as my own. 


I walked into the Mayor’s office, 
I said to the Mayor, “Sir, 

If love is a capital crime, 

Give me death for loving her.” 


The day they kill me, let them 
Kill me with five shots, five, 

To die in your arms where I never 
Slept when I was alive. 


For a coffin I want my sarape, 

For a cross my crossed bandoliers. 
Spell out my farewell with a thousand 
Bullets, and no tears. 


It is hardly a rich text, but at least it is 


more interesting than the inanities of the 
average commercial lyric both in the 
United States and in Mexico. 


THE DOVE is addressed again and again in 
the corridos—occasionally in the first 
stanza, as in “The Shooting of Cirilo 
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Arenas,” but much more often in the last. 
“Nicolas Romero” ends: 


Fly away, fly away, little dove, 
Carry with you the farewell 
Of one who died fighting 

For the beloved fatherland. 


“The Social Defense of Valparaiso” ends: 


Fly away, doves of El Valle, 
Light among those reeds, 
And sing the song 

Of the social defense. 


And so forth. Sr. Mendoza traces the device 
all the way back to the Carolingian 
romances about Count Carlos of Montal- 
ban, though it is curious that he also says 
it is not found in the corridos dating back 
to before the end of the last century. I am 
also puzzled by his statement that it is 
an important “structural element” of the 
corrido. The dove is rarely addressed in 
any but the first or last stanzas, and I 
question whether there are any corridos 
in which the address is an integral part 
of the whole structure. I believe it is 
simply a convenient formula for begin- 
ning or ending the recital of events on a 
more lyrical note. 

The borrowings of corrido from cor- 
rido, all the way from single lines or stan- 
zas to the very substance, are so common 
that they also constitute a device of sorts. 
The corridos by known composers borrow 
from traditional corridos; the first stanza 
of “Nacho Bernal” by Luis Moreno, 


Caramba! I am your king, 

My horse is the second; 

Now you will obey my law 

Or I will part you from the world! 
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is a reworking of the eighth stanza of the 
traditional “El valiente guanajuatense”: 


Traitors, | am your scourge, 
My knife is the second; 

I must make you obey my law 
Or part you from the world! 


And Graciela Olmos’ “Siete Leguas” bor- 
rows two lines from “The Black Horse” 
and four from “The Battles of Celaya.” 
But the traditional corridos borrow even 
more freely from each other. For a single 
example, “Hipélito and Rosita” is a retell- 
ing of the more famous “Rosita Alvirez,” 
with a stanza in common, while the last 
stanza of “Hipdélito and Rosita,” 


Prison of Guadalajara, 
Prison with seven walls, 
Where the men are locked up 


Because of ungrateful women 


is also (with a curious architectural revi- 
sion) the second stanza of “Doves That 
Go Flying”: 


Prison of Guadalajara, 
Property with four walls, 
Where the men suffer 
Because of ungrateful women. 


A FEW corridos are not ocurridos at all: 
they are songs rather than ballads, with 
only a suggestion of narrative line. I will 
confess that in some instances the distinc- 
tion between what is and what is not a 
corrido is too fine for me, and leave it at 
that. The “song” corridos also derive from 
the romance tradition. Here is the ro- 
mance of “La constancia,” which Lock- 
hart translated as “The Knight’s Song” in 
his Old Spanish Ballads: 


My ornaments are arms, 
My pastime is in war, 
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My bed is cold upon the wold, 
My lamp yon star. 


My journeyings are long, 

My slumber short and broken; 
From bill to bill I wander still, 
Kissing thy token. 


I ride from land to land, 

I sail from sea to sea; 

Some day more kind I Fate may find, 
Some night kiss thee. 


It finds a counterpart, in that they are 
both lyrics, in such a corrido as “The 
Stars of Heaven”: 


Look up to Heaven, to the silver 
Light of the stars. 

Santiago sowed them across the night 
With bis silver spurs. 


The dreams of lovers are tinged 

With silver and gold. 

They are warm, they are real, but the wind 
That destroys them is cold, cold. 


I bring you a present, though you will thank me 
Only in my dreams: 

These black trousers with the starlike silver 
Buttons down the seams. 


You broke our lives in two, to gain 
What you wanted to gain. 

You never could break my little 
Silver chain. 


You paid me with treachery, but tonight 
My knife will have paid 

It back: my knife with the warm silver bilt, 
With the cold steel blade. 


SOMEWHAT AS the traditional corrido has 
never rivaled the great ballads of England 
and Spain, there are no literary corridos 
to rival The Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner, “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” the 
romances of Lope de Vega and Luis de 
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Goéngora, the great Romancero gitano of 
Federico Garcia Lorca. But at least one 
Mexican poet, the contemporary Miguel 
Lira, has succeeded in using the corrido 
for literary purposes. He often confines 
himself to the narrow forms and feelings 
of the tradition, but in “Catarino Mara- 
villas” and in “El corrido de Domingo 
Arenas,” he has written poems, not sets 
of verses. 


The baker was making bread, 
Sweet bread, 

Salt bread, 

Little ring rolls for the children 
Watching him make the bread. 


The whole village watched him 
Making the day’s bread, 

Sweet bread, 

Salt bread, 

Little white clouds with sugar, 
Little half-moons with salt. 


The whole village asked him, 

"Don Domingo, what about the bread?” 
“I am putting it in the oven,” 

Don Domingo said. 


Don Domingo had only one band, 
He made the bread with one hand; 
He decked a little shrine to the other 
With flowers and a candle. 


On Sundays he went to mass, 
Nobody in the village prayed better. 
“Holy Mother of Heaven, 

How could I ever forget you?” 


Don Domingo had a sweetheart 
Dark as the woods and the skies, 
The rich darkness of midnight 
Looked out of her eyes, 

And her arms were as cool and calm 
As beads on a string 

Or the mirror of the water 

In a spring. 


First she teased and tormented him, 
Later she screamed, “Leave me alone!” 
Architecture of playing-cards, 

Falling by its own! 


Don Domingo forged the hatred 
Of his dagger on an anvil, 

The anvil was fierce red; 

He put the dagger to bake 

In the oven with the bread. 


He roamed the mountain singing 
“La cucaracha” and other ditties, 
The moon rose over the mountain 
On a platter of white lilies. 
Domingo Arenas shouted, 

“Sweet bread, salt bread!” 

And his cries pecked at the white 
Quiet of the city. 


A hailstorm of red bullets 

Filled the streets with poppies; 

The trees bloomed and the blossoms 
Were birds in their own blood. 


“Look out, Domingo Arenas 

Is coming up from the river. 
Hide your daughters in the well, 
Never mind how they shiver.” 


“I know. They are all hidden. 
The water is full 

Of fallen stars. | can bear him 
Coming up the bill.” 


At eight o’clock, terror 

Shut the doors and locked the locks, 
The glitter of bayonets 

Came in through the cracks, 

The black hooves of the horses 
Crashed gold on the stones, 

Black flowers with gold hearts 
Flashed from the guns. 


Arenas buried his hook-hand 
In tobacco-colored flesh: 
There was a blood-red clover 
On his sweetheart’s breast. 
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The stubborn howl of the rifles 
Hacked like a machete, 

The hands sowed fire, 

The hands destroyed the city, 
The hands stripped the good girls 
Of their honesty. 


At six o’clock in the morning 
Arenas rode off on his horse, 
Domingo Arenas rode off 

With the spikenard of the stars. 


The city was all alone. 

Echoes and tears. 

“I lost all of my daughters: 

Arenas the baker rode off with them 
Caught on bis spurs.” 


ir was the last night of the two-week 
fiesta. The last castillo, a gigantic work of 
art, was burned at midnight, flashing its 
Catherine wheels and fountains, whistling 
and hissing and banging, and ending with 
a wheel of fire that whirled high into the 
night. There was a barrage of rockets then, 
some of them exploding like bombs, some 
of them bursting into a rain of colored 
lights, green and white and red, the colors 
of Mexico. The last rocket drenched the 
black sky and died, and the fiesta was 
over. 

But there were still the camnelitas and 
the music, till the police came by. I knew 
by now that the vendor was Alejandra 
and that the squinting singer was El giiero, 
The Blond — he squints because he is an 
albino. Tomorrow they would leave, Ale- 
jandra for Guadalajara, with her table and 
bench and crockery on the roof of a bus, 
El giiero for the little village of San Sebas- 
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tian. Since this was the last night, I asked 
El giiero to sing over again the corridos 
I liked best, and while I was listening I 
remembered I had never asked him for 
“Bonito San Juan del Rio,” which has per- 
haps the loveliest melody of them all. 

When I named it he scowled, thinking. 
“Like this,” I said, and sang the first lines. 

“Si,” he said, nodding over the guitar. 
“‘Palomita, con violencia...” This is the 
first line of the third stanza (it means, 
“Little dove, with violence ...”) and this 
is where he began, omitting the first two 
stanzas. But somewhere in the middle, 
as if to make up for it, he borrowed the 
last two stanzas from “El quelite”: 


I was sleepy, I fell asleep 
Under a cactus tree, 

And my dark girl woke me up, 
Saying, “Here I am.” 


I was sleepy, I fell asleep 
Under a green bush, 

And a rooster woke me up, 
Singing, “ Ki-ki-ri-ki.” 


While he was singing, three policemen 
came along the street with their rifles slung 
over their shoulders, and stopped near the 
table to listen. When the song was finished, 
the comandante said it was time, and they 
walked on to close down the other stands. 

I paid for the canelitas and the songs, 
and said adids. As I walked home in the 
darkness I imagined almost that I had said 
farewell not merely to Alejandra and El 
giiero, but also to a tradition, to an art, to 
the true corrido itself. 





At the Artificial Flower Factory 


NANCY SULLIVAN 


Today’s doing and today’s dying 

Subdue the cold color of my future death. 

A text found without trying 

In Marianne Moore’s botanical conversation: 

“We don’t like flowers that do 
not wilt; they must die...’ 

Does this Deirdre lie? 

And | who pall at death and preservation 

Recall a palace I often pass 

En route to Providence: 

An artificial flower factory 

Where warm hands puzzle and folly. 


In it Martha works twisting wire into petal 

And pistil, making stamen out of metal, 

Fashioning (in June) the maéché wreaths 

That will trace lacy zeroes for our Christmas, 
Hollow as the wind world of their curve; 
Fashioning (in January) crinkly carnations 

For May’s mothersofusall: white and pink and red— 
For his and hers, and for the distracted dead. 


As in a showroom vase: 

How gorgeously sterile those 

Cloying clusters of rustly roses, 

Those feigning ferns permanently barbed, 
Bent by the fake alliteration of artificiality. 
Where, in what lively parlor 

Will these flowers bluff 

And bluster their way 

Echoing phrases from the houses of the dead? 
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At five Martha folds ber frail career, 

And home to a straggly ivy, to wan Mary, 
And to jumpy Lazarus opening a beer, 

She brings the Evening Bulletin; and dear 
She fills their tomb with stew and love. 


Deirdre didn’t lie. 
Paper flowers, gaudy phantoms of sequined dust, 
Spill out what we are and that we must 
Ever dying, die; 
Rage or sigh. 
She simply says that of our guilt 
We do not like flowers that can not wilt. 
Lazarus knows why. 





Pouring Tea 


EVELYN THOMPSON RIESMAN 


SHE WAS SITTING, under her hat, at one 
end of the long table pouring tea. She felt 
conscious of the hat and wished she hadn’t 
worn it—her bow to propriety as faculty 
wife or patron of the arts or whatever it 
was she was supposed to represent sitting 
there. But she didn’t want to make that 
bow. This was not the person she wanted 
to be: she wanted to be the other person 
she knew was hidden by the hat. In this 
costume, officiating with the tea, she felt 
she was incognito, known to these people 
only as Andrew Mason’s wife. 

“Cream or lemon?” She held the cup 
and smiled. She could do these things me- 
chanically on a certain level, perhaps with 
some grace. Yet she looked forward to the 
day, and imagined it would be a dramatic 
one, when she would unmask herself, 
when she would no longer have to wear a 
hat and pour at English Department Teas. 
In the meantime she must keep on the 
mask of wife and mother: managing 
babysitters, dealing with grocers, going 
to faculty parties, pouring tea. 

“Do you take it strong, Mrs. May?” She 
looked up and was aware that every move- 
ment of her head was exaggerated by her 
hat as if emphasizing what she didn’t want 
to be. When one was young one could be 
what one wanted, one could have great 
dreams and feel that anything was pos- 
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sible. But after one had committed one- 
self to a gentle, sheltered life not one’s own 
entirely, one could no longer cling to those 
dreams: it would be pretentious, for how 
could one know one wasn’t a hoax? And 
perhaps she was just that, a hoax, under 
her hat. She reached up an instant to 
adjust it. It was flat with a large brim. But 
where had she ever gotten this grandiose 
idea of herself? It ‘was like her recurring 
dream in childhood that she would some 
day become a princess and marry a prince. 
Could one ever know, though, when one 
had become the princess? After finishing 
a poem she might think it good, but she 
was never sure she could write another. 
And how, when one’s children or one’s 
husband got sick, could one be anything? 
She thought of little Ronnie at home now 
with a cold. Perhaps she shouldn’t have 
left him with that stupid Celia to look 
after him, probably forgetting the orange 
juice and the nose drops, no doubt sitting 
slatternly with a cup of coffee listening 
to the radio. Didn’t it take a certain ruth- 
lessness to be anything? 

“Coffee’s at the other end of the table.” 
She answered the young man and noticed 
at the same time some commotion at the 
end of the room. This dark, paneled room, 
dingy and heavy, in its Tudor elegance, 
seemed suddenly filled with people, noise, 
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smoke. Of course; it must be Auden ar- 
riving. A group was collecting around 
him, and she could see Mrs. Morgan was 
there as usual along with the other fa- 
miliar faces. Harriet was glad, for the 
moment, that she was stuck here at the 
tea table: she didn’t want to surround 
Auden or to be identified with the Mrs. 
Morgans, the lionizers. If she could talk 
quietly somewhere with Auden about 
poetry, that would be another thing. But 
even that would be difficult: she would 
want to show somehow who she was, what 
was inside her; and she knew she could not 
express herself easily. She always had stage 
fright when she tried to talk to people she 
admired. And, alas, she could not wear 
her poetry like an ornament, the way 
Elizabeth did the things she made, a stone 
she had polished and set, or a pair of ear- 
rings she had carved. She, Harriet Mason, 
had no lines about herself she could re- 
cite. Even if she wanted to unmask her- 
self, she couldn’t. 


THE MAID came bringing hot water for 
the samovar, old Mary, who was like a 
fixture here. Her crackling little Irish 
voice, her firm but tiny step Harriet re- 
membered from the very first teas she had 
come to. Mary had made her feel comfort- 
able, for she was like the maids she had 
known at home as a child—there weren’t 
such maids to be had any more. 

“Thank you, Mary.” She watched the 
steam rise in the air and vanish. Someone 
was standing beside her. 

“Oh, Paul!” She felt her face brighten 
as she looked up at him. 

“Tea? Do you take sugar?” She would 
have liked to hold him there a moment, 
say something to him. But what? They 
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once had had a dazzling conversation— 
did they avoid each other now for fear 
they couldn’t do it again? He took the 
cup from her, and quietly turned away. 
The thought crossed her mind of seizing 
him by the arm and saying, “I want to 
talk to you.” She smiled to herself; per- 
haps she was losing her nerve. This re- 
minded her of the party not long ago 
where she had spoken up to say something 
about the work of the imagination, and 
the people there had stared at her as if 
to say, “Who are you, what right have you 
to speak?” 

She began to rearrange the cups. 

“Mrs. Hayward, how good to see you!” 
She was aware that she was forcing en- 
thusiasm into her tone—was it out of dis- 
appointment? She poured some tea for 
her, quite conscious now of this escape 
from the imagined effort to be brilliant or 
even charming and interesting with Paul 
Maloney. And she was aware that the 
things in front of her, the samovar and 
the stacks of Chinese blue cups and sau- 
cers, the cream pitcher and sugar bowl, 
the yellow slices of lemoa on the blue 
china and the rows of spoons, had taken on 
for her the aspect of a familiar place, a 
place where she could safely stay for the 
moment. 

“And how is Judy? I hear she’s been 
sick?” But why should she say this, why 
should she be nice? Was it her hat that 
made her say the proper thing, her hat 
that kept her from seizing Paul Maloney? 
She would like to be shocking, she would 
like to say, “Judy is a nasty little brat and 
Hannah’s delighted she’s out of school!” 
Mrs. Morgan would say such things; she 
had made her reputation that way. 

There was a sudden burst of laughter, 
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and looking up she noticed Auden and 
the others with him laughing boisterously. 
Mrs. Morgan was in the center of the 
group—no doubt she was at her blas- 
phemy now! Harriet felt a twinge of 
envy. She twisted a little in her chair. 


SHE WAS GLAD then when she saw Darcy, 
one of her husband’s students, coming to- 
ward her; he was the new editor of the 
Review. 

“How are you, Darcy?—a cup of tea?” 
He did not answer her about the tea. He 
seemed to have prepared a speech and 
stood there awkwardly saying something 
about the poetry she had submitted to the 
magazine. 

“I’m so glad you like it.” She felt im- 
mediate warmth; she was pouring him a 
cup of tea, filling it too full, smelling its 
sweet haylike aroma for the first time. But 
as he went on somewhat extravagantly, 
she began to have doubts, for after all 
wasn’t he a student of her husband’s? He 
might be meaning it, too. He seemed 
sweet and rather perplexed. 

“I hope you'll let me read some of your 
poetry sometime.” She handed him the 
cup. 

His face brightened, he was reassured. 
She thought with longing of her student 
days and how easily one brightened, how 
easily one was reassured. Perhaps that was 
why she liked to be with students. Her 
heart went out to them as it seemed to go 
out to the memory of herself as a student. 
She had felt no ambiguity then about who 
she was. Because when one was a student 
one could be anything. But with all these 
new commitments to a role in life, one 
could not cling to that old freedom. Per- 
haps that was why she thought of herself 
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still as being in her twenties, when any- 
thing was possible. She picked up a spoon 
and played with it, watching Darcy awk- 
wardly sipping the tea. Instead of bring- 
ing the cup toward him, he thrust his chin 
forward to the cup; and as they talked he 
kept anxiously looking in the direction of 
Auden. 

“You'd like to talk with him, wouldn’t 
you?” She wanted to make it easy. Every- 
thing seemed so hard for him. She felt her- 
self laboring with him for every phrase, 
every sentence, every gesture. 

He put the cup down, cleared his throat 
as if to say something, but then didn’t. In- 
stead he fumbled in his pocket and pulled 
out a slim volume of Auden’s poems and 
opened to a page, explaining that there 
were some lines he didn’t understand and 
wanted to ask the poet about. He called 
him “the poet.” 

“You’re going to ask him about the 
meaning?” He seemed to be leaning to- 
ward her as if wishing to show her the 
words on the page. But she watched his 
lips rather than the page as he read and 
wondered what she would do if someone 
were to ask her about the meaning of a line 
of her poetry. She was sure she wouldn’t 
be able to explain. Sometimes there were 
meanings that were simply sounds to her, 
sometimes there were many meanings. 
What would she do if an eager student 
came up to her with a book of her poetry! 
But of course she didn’t have a book, only 
a poem in a magazine here and there, 
which, like thc cups of tea, once given out 
seemed to become lost and not belong to 
her any more. As she watched him read 
she was aware that it was pleasant to be 
with someone who didn’t put her into any 
category, who took it for granted—or 
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wasn’t surprised—that she was a faculty 
wife and at the same time a poet. She 
didn’t have to act a part with him. Darcy’s 
voice faltered as he read. He seemed to use 
his fingers on the page as a sort of prop. 

“He has a lot of wit, that man. I think 
those lines have more than one meaning, 
don’t you?” she said. 


SHE NOTICED that Alfred was beside 
them. How long had he been standing 
there, she wondered. Darcy didn’t notice, 
for he was absorbed in the book. She 
looked from one to the other: how 
different they were, these two friends. 
Alfred was smoking a cigarette in a 
composed and detached way, slightly 
hunched, as if waiting for something. 
Darcy, pecking at the words he was read- 
ing, seemed to be expressing quick but 
intent awkwardnesses. She waited till he 
was finished. 

“How good to see you, Alfred,” she 
said, aware of a change in her tone of 
voice. She recalled an evening not long ago 
when she and Alfred had talked about 
Joyce and poetry and many things, and 
she had thought then that he looked like 
Byron—but he was not nineteenth cen- 
tury, she thought now, he was more Eliza- 
bethan, a Malcontent full of passion and 
cynicism. There was something sorrowful 
about him that appealed to her. 

“Will you have some tea?” 

The two young men talked together as 
she poured the tea, Darcy showing Alfred 
the lines in the book of poems. She no- 
ticed Darcy looking again nervously to- 
ward Auden; and then as if suddenly see- 
ing his chance, he hurried off, awkwardly 
waving farewell with the book in his 
hand. 
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“Good luck,” she called and handed the 
cup to Alfred, looking at him with a 
smile, then settling herself back a little in 
the chair (she had been sitting upright 
to pour) as if into some quiet corner. Her 
feelings for him, which she knew she 
should censure, crowded in upon her. She 
was thankful for the barriers between 
them that made it possible for her to let 
herself feel he was a man—even though 
she knew his too carefully pitched voice 
and his manner of offering her a cigarette 
helped make him seem more of a man, 
more adult, than perhaps he was. 

“What have you been doing lately?” 
She watched the puckering smile on his 
face and faint shrug of his shoulders. “It 
was a lovely concert last night—I saw you 
there...I often find when I listen to 
music that I’m not listening at all. My 
imagination wanders off to other things. 
But that’s the time I feel my most crea- 
tive!” She watched his face; he was saying 
something about its being an expensive 
way to be creative. She laughed. As they 
talked she had the fe-‘ing Alfred was 
agreeing with er rather than with any- 
thing in particular she was saying. He 
didn’t seem to be listening quite but to be 
looking at some other part of her face. She 
got the picture of him swimming in a deep 
mountain pool: he was saying that was 
when he was most creative. 

“Lovely.” She had almost forgotten 
about the tea and that she was supposed to 
be pouring—had people been waiting?— 
lost in this daydream of conversation. She 
noticed his cup on the table untouched 
and getting cold. She felt his eagerness 
moving in quiet undercurrents as they 
went on talking. She rested her chin on 
her hand as she looked up at him. 





MRS. BAYER’s loud voice interrupted 
them. Harriet felt herself jolted, almost 
physically jarred, as when a child boos out 
at you from behind a door. 

“Mrs. Bayer, do you know Alfred 
Forman—” She noticed that Mrs. Bayer 
managed to be looking around the room 
while projecting her voice in a steady 
stream in her direction. What an awful 
dress, Harriet thought, too tight and low- 
necked for her: it must be another one her 
husband bought for her. Poor man, he 
wanted her to look smart, and perhaps the 
dress was smart; but it was utterly un- 
related to her, like a wrapping, a gaudy 
Christmas wrapping. 

As Harriet handed her a cup of tea, she 
heard Mrs. Bayer asking what she was 
doing with herself now that Ronnie was 
in school; wouldn’t she like to come down 
and help with the campaign, it was lots 
of fun, addressing envelopes, answering 
phones and all kinds of questions, really 
she should come. 

“I’m so sorry, I couldn’t possibly,” 
Harriet said, noticing Mrs. Bayer’s chin; 
for from this angle, looking up at her 
from below, it seemed especially promi- 
nent. And suddenly she was reminded of 
her mother’s chin. She used to admire that 
chin, seen from that very same angle so 
often as a child; and here it was in Mrs. 
Bayer, uttering—jawing, it seemed to her 
—the same kinds of things her mother 
used to say to her about keeping busy and 
not thinking of oneself and doing things 
for others. This kind of person living so 
entirely in a social charitable context 
seemed to Harriet to exist in another 
world than hers, and in another genera- 
tion—her mother’s—toward which she 
felt herself still a child in some ways. 
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While she heard Mrs. Bayer going on in 
her self-generating way, she noticed that 
Alfred had vanished. She was disappointed 
and even a little angry as she watched Mrs. 
Bayer stirring her cup of tea vigorously, 
saying there were such nice people to work 
with, and everyone should serve his coun- 
try sometime or other, shouldn’t one. 
“Yes, of course, I feel as if I were serv- 
ing my country pouring tea!” Harriet ex- 
claimed, surprised by her own irony. She 
saw a glassy look come into Mrs. Bayer’s 
eyes, but it quickly passed, and Mrs. Bayer 
gave no other sign of noticing this re- 
mark; she went on talking in her loud un- 
ruffled voice. Harriet, now preening her- 
self, supposed the loudness acted as a kind 
of barrier preventing sounds from getting 
through. How very useful! As she contin- 
ued to sit there under this barrage, she 
felt her mind wandering, her eyes going 
vacant. But it was hard to shut out the 
sound. She kept on hearing that voice, 
though now she spied Darcy across the 
room talking with Auden. She wondered 
what he was saying. She began imagining 
the conversation she might have with 
Auden, something like this: “Perhaps 
writing poetry is like a projection of one- 
self in which one can live—in fact, with- 
out which one can’t live at all. It’s a way 
of making oneself into something one can 
contemplate, one can see. But your poetry 
is all wit and you hide in it. No one can 
see you—perhaps you can see yourself?” 


SOMEONE whose name she couldn’t re- 
member was saying that she would pour 
now. Harriet got up, with Mrs. Bayer’s 
voice still going, addressing itself to this 
new person—of course, Mrs. Baker. Har- 
riet picked up her bag, wondering if she 
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should take her courage into her hands 
and go over to speak to Auden. 

Undecided, she stood there a moment, 
and felt aware of a commotion behind her; 
turning around she saw Mrs. Morgan 
ready to greet her. Wasn’t it wonderful, 
Mrs. Morgan announced, wasn’t it simply 
wonderful what Williams had been saying 
about her (Harriet’s) poetry! Mrs. Mor- 
gan flourished her white gloved hand and 
smiled a half-malicious smile. Her voice 
was, as usual, sarcastic. Wasn’t it wonder- 
ful to be recognized by such a man as 
Williams, and where had she been keeping 
herself all this time? Mrs. Morgan punc- 
tuated this with lifted eyebrows, as of 
inquiry, but surely not a question to be 
answered, Harriet thought. She recalled 
once having shown Mrs. Morgan some of 
her poetry when they had first met. Of 
course Mrs. Morgan had never read any 
of it, but now she could use it as something 
to talk about—she could make gossip of 
it, she could toy with it, she could prance 
with it. For anything Mrs. Morgan said 
had the quality of gossip rather than of 
truth. It was said with a flourish that ex- 
pected reverberations and repetitions. Har- 
riet was reminded of the time she was told 
through the grapevine that Mrs. Morgan 
had called her affected. What had Mrs. 
Morgan meant by that, she had wondered: 
that she didn’t serve on Mrs. Brown’s or 
Mrs. Bayer’s committees like the rest of 
the wives, and that she didn’t wear hats? 
But today she was wearing a hat when 
she would have liked to wear bright 
worsteds twisted in her hair. 

Had she been keeping herself hidden, 
Mrs. Morgan wanted to know, so that her 
husband could shine, so that she wouldn’t 
hurt his ego by becoming famous before 
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he did? Mrs. Morgan leaned toward her 
saying this in a loud whisper behind her 
gloved hand. Harriet recoiled from that 
face which thrust itself into hers, seeming 
in its whisper to be hoarsely shouting. For 
Mrs. Morgan’s whisper, like her gloves, 
only exaggerated what it restrained. And 
the shouting continued, hissing its deci- 
sion to have her own works published 
posthumously for that reason. Harriet 
wished she dared laugh. Instead she low- 
ered her head for a moment so that her 
hat cut off her face. 

“I didn’t know you wrote, Mrs. Mor- 
gan. And really I never thought of that, 
of holding myself back in order not to 
outshine my husband!” Was Mrs. Morgan 
implying that Andy was so vulnerable, so 
inconsequential? It struck her as a baroque 
idea, and Mrs. Morgan was baroque, or 
rather Machiavellian. She looked up again, 
feeling that Mrs. Morgan was staring 
through the hat. 

“I suppose it’s naive of me not to think 
of such things.” Harriet wanted this to 
sound sarcastic, but she thought it sounded 
apologetic, and Mrs. Morgan interrupted 
and wouldn’t hear her out. Harriet wanted 
to say that she hadn’t been protecting her 
husband—even unconsciously, as Mrs. 
Morgan put it. But Mrs. Morgan, over- 
enunciating certain words, seemed to be 
saying insultingly, “Listen, I’m talking.” 

“But that isn’t the reason I haven’t pub- 
lished, it isn’t my sweetness at all, it’s much 
simpler than that.” Harriet tried to get her 
word in, wondering what fantastic twist 
this woman would try next. Mrs. Morgan 
wanted her to know that she had a friend 
who didn’t publish anything until her 
husband had published three—holding up 
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three gloved fingers—three, mind you, 
books. 

“Andy has published two.” Harriet 
realized she had fallen into the trap. The 
power of Mrs. Morgan to make her do so 
angered her. She had let Mrs. Morgan put 
Andy in the same category as that oafish 
Howard, and she felt confused and help- 
less. Certain things which she had tried 
to suppress about her life now suddenly 
were welling up in her mind: that behind 
her urge to write poetry, to create beau- 
tiful things, was her vanity: if she couldn’t 
triumph over the Mrs. Morgans socially 
she wanted to triumph over them in some 
other way, artistically. To be sure, the 
Mrs. Morgans of the world would never 
take the trouble to read her poetry, but 
neither would they be able to make her 
feel so foolish—indeed her foolishness 
would then seem to be an attractive eccen- 
tricity expected in poets. Some day she 
would be able to flee the presence of such 
people entirely, because she would have 
others, she would have poets, to flee to. A 
few of her friends knew she wrote, but 
one’s friends after all take one for granted. 
It was one’s enemies, one’s rivals, one 
wanted to impress. She imagined the day 
when she would, so to speak, make her 
debut, and those vague and distant crowds, 
those Mrs. Morgans, would be taken by 
surprise. She would no longer have to sit 
with the wives at faculty parties (the 
men at one end of the room and the women 
at the other) and talk about children and 
recipes and school. She could be blas- 
phemous then, and she could walk up to 
any man as Mrs. Morgan did: her poetry 
would be her license. 

She heard Mrs. Morgan asking her where 
Andy was. Of course Mrs. Morgan always 
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had to search out Andy and waggle her 
finger in his face and step on his toes, yes, 
literally step on his toes. 

“He couldn’t come, he had a speaking 
engagement.” She looked at Mrs. Morgan 
who had such fulness, who seemed to be 
bursting at the seams, and compared her 
with that slight and spidery husband of 
hers. Perhaps if one’s husband wasn’t very 
good and one was gentle and sweet one 
would hold back a little—she could imag- 
ine doing that perhaps. But certainly that 
was not Mrs. Morgan’s reason for not pub- 
lishing—she was neither sweet nor gentle! 
Harriet would have liked to have said this, 
and in her mind she did say, “My poems 
may be good but not that good. And 
Andy is not so insecure that I have to 
handle him with kid gloves!” She glanced 
at Mrs. Morgan’s kid gloves, thinking that 
she had never seen her without them. Did 
she wear them with a conscious or uncon- 
scious purpose, she wondered. 


MRS. MORGAN turned to go, repeating 
once more what she had said about Har- 
riet’s poetry. It struck Harriet again as 
some kind of exaggeration, some mission 
of gossip contrived to embarrass her. But, 
she wondered, could that really be true— 
there was no one whose opinion she re- 
spected more than Williams’. God knows 
how she struggled to carve and polish these 
stones, these poems. If she had some recog- 
nition at last, she had earned it, she had 
worked for it, there was no miracle in 
that. A star who comes to her triumph 
after years of work has already lived 
through that acclaim many times, she sup- 
posed, and when it comes, no matter how 
welcome, it is old, it is no surprise, it is 
simply deserved. And her own recognition 
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as a poet would not, after all, be as she 
had imagined it. No mantle of glory would 
be descending magically upon her. If Wil- 
liams really did like her poetry, then the 
Press would take it and her hope of having 
her poems published would come true. She 
looked around the room wondering where 
Williams was. She didn’t see him but saw 
instead those many faces which had be- 
come stereotypes to her; those same faces 
gathered together on such occasions; noth- 
ing ever happened between her and them 
to change or bring them to life, always 
on one plane, monotonous. Then spotting 
Williams, who on other occasions had been 
in the same category as all these people, 
she was aware suddenly that his was an 
interesting face. It stood out and had new 
meaning for her. She hesitated. Should she 
tell him how good she thought his novel? 
It came out a year ago and she had just 
read it. Would that look as though she 
were seeking something from him? She 
really thought it was a fine novel, but she 
didn’t read many novels and she wasn’t 
sure what her judgment was worth. Per- 
haps it would be presumptuous of her to 
say anything. Perhaps he might not take 
it seriously or care what she thought. She 
found herself approaching him, her heart 
pounding. 

She didn’t know him or his wife well. 
She had met them on such occasions as this 
and thought at first they were people she 
would like to know. But somehow the 
opportunity had gone by. She had sent 
her poems to Williams a few weeks ago 
with misgivings. As she approached him 
now, she took new notice of everything 
about him. He turned to her with surprise, 
though she thought he had seen her com- 
ing. And as she greeted him she felt him 
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responding to her, looking at her with new 
interest as if some unveiling had’ taken 
place. 

“I want to tell you how much I like 
your novel.” No sooner had she said this 
than she felt she should not have: of course 
it must look as though she were asking 
for something. She hesitated. Yet having 
started, she had to go on. “The characters 
come out in all their idiosyncrasy, espe- 
cially in the conversation—wonderful 
conversation, bits and snatches, just the 
way talk really is. It is subtle, brilliant and 
delicate.” She noticed something eager in 
his eyes. Perhaps it was all right after all. 
He seemed to be listening. If she talked 
about it in detail this would show she 
knew the book and meant what she was 
saying. “I think the scene in the park is 
a masterpiece.” She watched his face as 
he replied and wondered how he could 
have written that love scene, how he could 
understand a woman so well, how he could 
get outside himself so completely. In writ- 
ing poetry one was so deeply personal, one 
was always oneself feeling, but making 
that feeling universal, one hoped, by the 
depth one went. “Laura is wonderfully 
and sensitively drawn—though I don’t 
know anyone like her, still she’s authentic, 
she’s absolutely true. But of course I’m 
no critic really.” She smiled and quickly 
sensed something wrong in this, for up to 
this moment he had been drinking in her 
words with a look of delicious pleasure, 
just the way she would do if someone 
were saying such things to her. But how 
could he care that much what she said? 
After all, wasn’t he an established writer 
and she obscure and unknown? Surely he 
didn’t need such assurances from her! He 
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was protesting her disclaimer in a way that 
had ari urgency about it. 

“I’m so glad you value my opinion,” 
she said and nodded and felt her hat exag- 
gerating her assent to what he was saying. 
And then he looked slightly embarrassed 
—was his confirming what she had said 
simply mixing his opinion of her with her 
opinion of him so that nothing could really 
be quite pure again between them? 

“Well, of course what I mean is that 
you make great demands on your readers.” 
She was trying to repair her error and 
perhaps his. “You know, where you refer 
to the bridge in several places, one begins 
to sense it’s symbolic.” Feeling him listen- 
ing, she wanted to spin it out, to her sur- 
prise, for his sake now more than for hers. 
He seemed eager for more. He was no 
longer the grandiose figure she had sup- 
posed, but was rather like a boy eager for 
praise. He took his pipe out of his tweed 
coat pocket, baggy and sagging. And then 
lighting it, his face for a moment seeming 
lined with age by that bright match, he 
asked her if she liked that other scene on 
the bridge. 

Did all this mean that he thought her 
poetry good? Was this his way of telling 
her that he accepted her now as part of 
the literary circle around him—this circle 
which would be written about a hundred 
years from now, as critics studied and 
wrote about the circle of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge? Did what he and she said have 
weight, would it go down in history? Of 
course then, for her to say that her opinion 
was not perhaps important, for her to cast 
any doubts on herself, was a way of cast- 
ing doubts on him, too. The insurmount- 
able barrier between being a literary per- 
son and not being one seemed, without 
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anything really having been said, suddenly 
to have disappeared. If she had surmounted 
that barrier, if she was standing in that 
new and exalted position she had dreamed 
of, it was not as she expected. She felt that 
a part of her was still the little girl wishing 
for an impossible future, in a way wist- 
fully wanting it to be impossible, to keep 
some magic in the moment when it might 
come true. But if it was true, she was 
feeling no excitement at all, only a kind 
of impatience with this man, this great 
man. He had not mentioned her poetry. 
He had looked at her and said other things. 
Why hadn’t he said anything about her 
poetry? She paused a moment in the hope 
that he might. 

“TI have thought about your style, too. 
There is something quite poetic about it,” 
she went on, believing what she said, yet 
wishing she weren’t saying it. She wanted 
him to say something before it was too 
late, before she had said too much: so that 
she could still believe what he might say 
about her work—if he said anything. 
Would her saying “poetic” suggest this 
to him? But perhaps he was never going 
to say anything at all about it. Perhaps 
this was like being elected to a club—a 
tacit understanding in which one did not 
need to say anything. Yet she found her- 
self wanting more and more to say to him, 
“But tell me, what do you think of my 
poetry?” 

Williams after a pause took the pipe 
out of his mouth, shifted his attitude, 
looked about the room and said he wanted 
to take her over to introduce her to Auden. 
She was not surprised and followed him. 
When she saw they were approaching the 
crowd around Auden, she was aware of 
her hat again. 
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“Goodness, this hat’s uncomfortable,” 
she said, taking it off and putting it on a 
chair with her bag. Then touching her 
hair as if to smooth it, she realized she felt 
different, liberated, and found herself tak- 
ing a deep breath, almost a sigh of relief. 
She rejoined Williams and going up to 
Auden with him heard him say, while not 
quite believing, at the same time finding 
what he said perfectly natural and almost 
expected, “Mr. Auden, this is one of our 
gifted younger poets, Harriet Mason.” 


Synchronized 


Looking at Williams and hearing his 
brittle laugh and his voice fading away, 
she realized in her stage fright that 
even if she did believe what he said, 
or even if she were suddenly famous, she 
probably couldn’t muster the speech she 
had thought of earlier for Auden. And so 
she spoke as though Williams had intro- 
duced her just like anybody else, without 
those magic words of recognition, and 
wondering, too, whether taking off the 
hat had made any difference. 


LARRY RUBIN 


The obituary columns of our paper 
Stand like double pillars underneath 
The weather map, slyly juxtaposing 
Silence and meteorology. Quite 
Heedless of propriety, the forecasts 
Are not always funereal. Though sometimes 
Mournfully shaded areas of rain 
Commiserate the heart of grief, as like 
As not sunshine will indecorously 
Bathe the entire continent. On such 
A day, death carries no umbrella. 


There is, however, a subtle correlation 

In relentlessness: above the daily 

Caravan of biers, plodding in file, 

The steady march of highs and lows keeps pace. 
Ceaseless, the fronts swing eastward in the vanguard 
Of the sun, rotating in blind unison 

With the cold and settled of the earth. 
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The Themes of Western Fiction 


MAX WESTBROOK 


REVOLT-AND-SEARCH has long been a 
basic motif in American fiction. Typi- 
cally, the hero rebels against institutional 
evil and searches for a code or setting that 
will enable him to express abstract belief. 
But this is difficult. What can Steinbeck’s 
Jim Casy do when he finds that the reli- 
gion he has been taught is a mockery, but 
that he himself is still a religious man? 
What happens to the Hemingway hero 
when he finds that the values he believes 
in are better represented in the bull ring 
than on the battlefields of Italy? Cer- 
tainly, the hero cannot stand alone and 
stoutly proclaim to the world that he will 
die for abstract truth; a man can’t defend 
the Alamo in the name of a syllogism. 
And yet, neither can the hero forget God 
simply because He is not found in the 
churches or disbelieve in justice simply 
because it is not found in the socio-eco- 
nomic structure. It is the hero’s belief in 
value which caused him to rebel in the 
first place; it is the necessity for embodi- 
ment which causes him to search. 
Naturally there are countless excep- 
tions and variations, but the rebellion 
against institutions and the search for 
some embodiment or symbol of abstract 
value is definitely an important theme, 
not only in American fiction, but in 
American literature and life generally. 
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Because this same revolt-search motif is 
basic to the cowboy story, I think it is a 
mistake to consider Western fiction merely 
a product of regionalism. If the cowboy 
story is examined in the broader frame- 
work of the revolt-search motif, its kin- 
ship to major American literature, its 
themes, and its shortcomings can be more 
fully understood. 

The essential idea behind the revolt- 
search motif is that truth cannot be em- 
bodied in an institution or written down 
in a list of rules. An ultimate truth, how- 
ever, does exist; and the hero—through 
his superior insight—has enough intuitive 
or symbolic understanding of this truth 
to distinguish him from common men. At 
least six important themes result from this 
one idea. First, nature is a better source of 
truth than man-made—therefore cor- 
rupted—institutions. Second, man is 
evaluated more accurately by his per- 
formance in a fist fight than by his 
performance in a drawing room. Third, 
intuitive knowledge and empirical knowl- 
edge are superior to book-learning. Fourth, 
language—especially institutional lan- 
guage—cannot denote what is truly im- 
portant. Fifth, the best men are fre- 
quently cast out of society because they 
are the best men. Sixth, symbolic action 
(usually defense of an underdog victim- 
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ized by institutions) 1s the most valid ex- 
pression of value. 

Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, Twain, 
Stephen Crane, Hemingway, and James 
Jones are just a few of the many Ameri- 
can writers who illustrate this viewpoint. 
Emerson’s insistence on “‘an original rela- 
tion to the universe” reveals his basic 
allegiance to the revolt-search motif. 
Christ in the church, for example, is dead; 
but Christ in nature, discovered by an 
individual’s insight, is alive. Thoreau’s 
refusal to pay taxes indicates the same 
general position. Both Emerson and Tho- 
reau are well known for their belief in 
nature, experience, intuition, their de- 
fense of the low and the commonplace 
(because the low and the commonplace 
are judged so by institutional categories) , 
and their use of actual things as symbols 
of higher truths. 

Herman Melville’s Billy Budd is cruci- 
fied by institutional laws that are inca- 
pable of assessing the natural goodness of 
which he is symbolic. In Chapter XXXIII 
of Moby-Dick and in the “El” paper 
(Pierre) Melville makes overt statements 
of the revolt-search viewpoint. Huck 
Finn’s frequently-explicated decision to 
do the “naturally right” thing by Jim, 
regardless of what is “conventionally 
right,” illustrates the same inadequacy of 
institutional rules. Just as Huck sees that 
society’s rules about slavery do not ac- 
count for what Jim is, so does Stephen 
Crane’s Henry Fleming see that society’s 
romantic concept of war does not account 
for what war is. At the end of The Red 
Bad ge of Courage Fleming is a good Emer- 
sonian in that he has given over the false 
concept of Greek heroics and discovered 
his own individual relation to the universe. 
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In Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms 
Frederic Henry says that abstract terms 
such as glory and honor are obscene 
because society has taken them over and 
corrupted them into the counterwords of 
a hypocritical preachment. Later, Henry 
bolts from the Italian army when its high 
officers initiate a sacrificial slaughter of the 
innocent in the name of honor and loyalty. 
Prewitt in James Jones’s From Here to 
Eternity stands alone, without the aid of 
established modes of expression, and en- 
dures the persecution of military society 
because of an abstract belief which he is 
never able to formulate. 

Throughout major American literature, 
heroes rebel against institutions and search 
for a more meaningful embodiment of 
abstract value. 


IN MANY ways, the West provides an 
ideal setting for the American hero’s re- 
volt and search. Urban rebels must take 
on characteristics of the very institutions 
they oppose, for it is difficult to convince 
readers that an unsophisticated outcast 
could reshape New York City. One pos- 
sible solution—the outcast is assigned 
trivial action which is symbolically im- 
portant—too often ends in preciosity. The 
Western setting is an easy solution to the 
writer’s problem. Cowboy heroes can per- 
form courageous acts on the basis of what 
they are as individuals. They can credit- 
ably be very crude of speech and even be 
praised for it. They do not need institu- 
tional accouterments in order to defend 
homesteads or rescue wagon trains, and 
homesteads become cities, wagon trains 
pioneer the founding of states. 

Another advantage—the idea that 
man’s relation to values was clear and 
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clean, before urbanization—is illustrated 
in the preface to Jack Schaefer’s The Big 
Range. “I like to write about the wide 
open spaces when they were still open and 
their wideness could enter into the peo- 
ple, some of the people, who left life’s 
footprints on them...” However senti- 
mental this may be, it is the Western 
version of Emerson’s “Nature.” By ob- 
serving, appreciating, and battling nature, 
by living out in the bigness and openness 
of the plains (Schaefer is typical in think- 
ing of nature as the bigness of the plains) , 
man can realize a moral perspective which 
far surpasses the rote piety of corrupt 
cities. 

Schaefer’s “Jeremy Rodock” (Holly- 
wood’s Tribute to a Bad Man) is his best 
illustration of the theme of nature. 
Rodock finally captures a particularly 
fiendish band of thieves who have pain- 
fully crippled a herd of mares and foals 
as part of an elaborate plan to steal them. 
Instead of hanging the thieves or taking 
them straight to the sheriff, Rodock fol- 
lows the rule of nature. He orders them 
off their horses, has their boots removed, 
and begins to herd them at the point of a 
whip across rugged plains-country to a 
sheriff who is fifty miles away. 

Thus, a legal problem is handled as a 
moral problem. The two cowardly thieves 
suffer punishment, the third thief endures 
a very painful expiation, and Rodock is 
able to see a greater truth than the in- 
efficient laws of civilization or the brute 
laws of personal vengeance. Schaefer’s 
theme, then, is that there is a moral value 
which is greater than anything man can 
trap and formalize in his earthly institu- 
tions but which is attainable through the 
medium of nature and natural action. 
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A somewhat extreme version of the 
theme is found in the frequent, direct 
association of the hero with the infinite. 
Because of some deep harmony he has 
established with nature, he is able to take 
on certain qualities of that supreme truth 
which is symbolized by nature. In Owen 
Wister’s “Hank’s Woman” the narrator 
suggests that nature has steeped the Vir- 
ginian in “that serenity that lifts us 
among the spheres,” that his understand- 
ing is “unfathomable.” The Virginian’s 
unfathomableness suggests the infinity of 
truth. Furthermore, the narrator is an 
educated man, a cultured easterner who is 
humbly learning about truth and human 
nature from a cowboy. 

Man’s organizations, however, are often 
presented as an unfortunate necessity, as 
a force which beats down the best men 
but is necessary because the vast, inferior 
majority are not capable of rising above 
just that superficial kind of rote morality 
which is found in systems and institutions. 
We see this in Schaefer’s First Blood when 
the youthful hero has to choose between 
personal law and civic law. The problem 
is caused by mass man’s inability to judge 
in terms of abstract truth; only a select 
few can see beyond institutional substi- 
tutes and they are unable to formulate 
distinctions for common men. Thus arises 
the necessity for the monster precedent, 
and that which man tags law and order 
becomes a monument to his own short- 
comings. The young hero, of course, 
chooses civic law, a decision which forces 
him to kill a close friend who is clearly 
the most “naturally” courageous and hon- 
orable man in the area. Conrad Richter’s 
The Sea of Grass offers a different handl- 
ing. The hero, Baron Bruton, is a cattle 
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king; but he established himself in pio- 
neering days, when it was more likely that 
individual ability would be rewarded. 
When the homesteaders move in (repre- 
senting the encroachment of civilization) , 
Bruton and his empire are destroyed. Mel- 
ville’s theory of the “divine inert” 
(Moby-Dick, Chapter XXXIV) is an 
encompassing explanation of why the best 
men cannot become institutional leaders. 

When the machinery of the protective 
organization does break down, it is almost 
always one of the outcast heroes who must 
come to the rescue. Seldom does reform 
come from the normal function of an 
institution. The most frequent exception 
is the heroic sheriff, but in countless stories 
he must go outside the law in order to 
restore justice, as in Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes’s Pasé Por Aqui. A. B. Guthrie’s 
The Way West illustrates another variant. 
Hero Dick Summers guides the wagon 
train, saves it from destruction, teaches its 
leaders, but is never a member of the 
group. 

Stories of heroes who simply do not fit 
into the system are even more typical. 
Sometimes the hero has performed an act 
of heroism—perhaps the killing of a vil- 
lain who had cowed the sheriff—that was 
exemplary in the abstract sense but to be 
condemned in the social sense. Being an 
essentially kindhearted man, he may at- 
tempt to rejoin society as just another 
citizen; but duty will soon require him to 
perform another act that is not justified 
by man-made rules, and he will be forced 
to return to his role of the truly virtuous 
outcast. 

Shane is a pat example, but Alfred 
Henry Lewis’ Wolfville series better illus- 
trates the general tendency to portray the 
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truly virtuous as people who do not meet 
the phony standards of the system. Being 
outside convention is such a dcfinite char- 
acteristic of the Wolfville irregulars—a 
group of tobacco-chewing, tough-talking 
softies—that their pattern of life takes 
on a kind of unconventional convention- 
ality. The essence of the Wolfville atti- 
tude is exampled by one basic habit: the 
men continually talk in terms of an ex- 
tended metaphor that compares life to a 
card game. You never attempt, endeavor, 
or try; you “make your play.” A school 
would not pay a salary; it would “win for 
fifty dollars a week.” “Prayin’,” says one 
of the Wolfville gentry, “is like goin’ 
blind in poker. All you do is hope a lot.” 
The language of card-playing, not being 
sanctioned by proper society, becomes the 
language of moral evaluation. Bret Harte’s 
stories of the same type are better-known 
examples of a “regional” theme that is 
actually national: Damon Runyon’s char- 
acters are just Bret Harte’s tough-talking 
softies transplanted to Brooklyn. Com- 
pare, for example, “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” and “Little Miss Marker.” 


SINCE INSTITUTIONS are at best a kind of 
necessary evil and since institutions have 
a prior claim to language, the Western 
hero has no words for what is truly impor- 
tant. In addition, glibness, flattery, 
slogans, moral dicta, propaganda, decep- 
tive legal phraseology, parlor-room patter, 
grammatical snobbery, and a dozen other 
institutionalized misuses of language have 
corrupted it and marked it as something 
to which the Western hero is funda- 
mentally opposed. 

When forced to express something im- 
portant the hero will often use slang or 
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profanity to take the edge off. Sometimes 
he will fall back on what is supposed to be 
an exclusively he-man metaphor, or he 
may stumble and stammer until another 
character or the author’s interpolations 
say it for him. Jeff Bransford, one of 
Rhodes’s favorite heroes, is a well-edu- 
cated man who can speak grammatically 
perfect English, but the taint of conven- 
tional achievement is removed by the fact 
that he can also talk slang—any time he 
wants to—and talk it with equal natural- 
ness. Owen Wister’s Virginian has a supe- 
rior insight into Shakespeare, but the 
brilliance of his analysis is made all right 
by the poverty of his grammar. In Chap- 
ter III of Tom Lea’s The Brave Bulls, 
torero Pepe Bello says that value to him is 
“not namable.” Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
dramatizes a more subtle version of the 
same theme (see especially Chapter I of 
The Ox-Bow Incident, and The Track of 
the Cat, passim). The student of major 
American fiction will be reminded of Billy 
Budd’s stammer, Stephen Crane’s heroes 
who will not speak of their friendship 
(“The Open Boat”), or Hemingway’s 
idea that the truly important things are 
beyond words. 

One result for the Western writer is 
that he often tries to accomplish linguis- 
tic expressiveness without appearing to do 
so. Lewis has encountered the particular 
problem of wanting to say something that 
is best expressed by “bookish words.” His 
unsatisfactory solution—a typical one—is 
to indicate mispronunciation through mis- 
spelling. In slick fiction the handling is 
even more clumsy, the assumption being, 
apparently, that two pards and a dang- 
blast-it will legitimatize a folksy specula- 
tion on philosophy. A number of Western 
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writers, Rhodes and Wister especially, in- 
clude some plausible explanation for the 
non-cowboy part of the hero’s vocabulary. 
Whatever the method, the idea is the same: 
to be meaningful, expression must be non- 
institutional. 

Likewise, the Western hero tends to 
reject institutional knowledge and to pre- 
fer intuitive knowledge or empirical 
knowledge, both of which have the ad- 
vantages of not being dependent on 
schools, of not requiring a logical formali- 
zation, and of constituting a more direct 
contact between the individual and the 
truth. The heroine of The Brave Bulls 
asks Pepe Bello how one learns to be a 
torero. “Don’t you take any lessons, read 
any books, practice a lot, to learn?” But 
the ¢orero answers, “You learn all the good 
stuff from the bulls and yourself while 
you’re standing there.” As J. Frank Dobie 
flatly puts it in A Vaquero of the Brush 
Country, the only school for cowboys is 
the range itself. Intuition is equally recur- 
rent as a characteristic of the outcast hero. 
Sometimes, as with the old Indian in 
Clark’s The Track of the Cat and the 
Mexicans in Elithe Hamilton Kirkland’s 
The Divine Average, intuition is charac- 
teristic of the outcast race. Both intuition 
and empiricism have permeated Western 
culture on all levels. Note, for example, 
the Hollywood hero’s “sixth sense,” which 
is simply a folksy version of intuitive 
knowled ge. 

One recurrent result is the ethical equi- 
vocation seen in the handling of such 
problems as prostitution. If the woman 
is really a prostitute, the hero will assist 
her publicly and be kind to her generally, 
but will not marry her. If marriage does 
take place, then the woman was probably 
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only thought to be a prostitute. In The 
Violent Land Wayne D. Overholser em- 
ploys both possibilities within a single 
story. What is not being openly admitted 
is that there is thought to be some truth 
in what the institution advocates. Prosti- 
tution is evil. What the writers are usually 
trying to dramatize is the idea that going 
against the rules of propriety proves a 
sincerity not found in institutional chari- 
ties. The hero’s natural insight enables 
him to recognize true virtue even when 
it is hidden behind a pejorative, surface 
quality that has misled society into a typi- 
cal error: judging on the basis of what 
appears to be instead of on the basis of 
what is. In “The Western Bad Man as 
Hero” (in Mesquite and Willow), Mody 
C. Boatright outlines the same kind of 
ethical equivocation. The requirements 
for a bad-man hero are shown to be sur- 
prisingly conventional. 


THERE ARE, however, more legitimate 
actions the outcast hero can perform and 
still keep within the limits of the revolt- 
search motif. The most important of these 
—fighting against a tyrannical institution 
—has also been analyzed by Boatright, in 
“The American Myth Rides the Range: 
Owen Wister’s Man on Horseback” 
(Southwest Review, Summer, 1951). A 
second permissible action is the defense of 
an underdog institution. Struggles to save 
the small cattleman from the big cattle- 
man, or peaceful citizens from hired gun- 
men, are the most frequently found 
examples. The hero himself seldom stays 
to participate in the functioning of that 
system he has helped to establish. Shane 
lives among his friends just so long as they 
are being terrorized by the cattle king. 
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Dick Summers (The Way West) guides 
the wagon train to its destination, then 
returns to the mountains. Oftentimes, the 
hero offers rationalizations, but in reality 
—like Billy Budd and Huck Finn—he is 
a noninstitutional hero. 

A third possibility is based on the hero’s 
code, a code that is not written down, 
preached, or even taught. Like the Hem- 
ingway hero, the Western hero derives his 
code from experience or simply realizes it 
through insight. Further, the code is con- 
cerned more with action than with any 
social, civil, or religious function. That 
part of the code which is social is usually 
connected with non—parlor room m+tters 
such as drinking, gambling, or a concept 
of hospitality based on frontier conditions 
instead of on city conditions. 

At least one other permissible action 
requires mention. The hero may fight for 
an abstract cause if the taint of institu- 
tionalism can be removed. He may not 
fight for honor if honor is represented as 
being a characteristic of the system. But 
if his own social group opposes him, or 
if the odds are so insurmountable that to 
fight would be to “commit suicide,” then 
the hero may fight for an abstract cause 
as such. Two Hollywood Westerns, Stage- 
coach and High Noon, and Paul Well- 
man’s The Iron Mistress are clear illustra- 
tions of this principle. In all three cases, 
society’s hypocrisy serves to establish the 
necessary distinction between an institu- 
tionalized corruption of value and the 
hero’s legitimate realization of value. 

One of the main reasons why mature 
Western fiction exists in such small quan- 
tity is that the appropriateness of the set- 
ting to the revolt-search motif has led to 
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an unartistic literalness. What so many 
Western writers fail to realize is that 
actual validity is not synonymous with 
artistic validity. The fact that many cow- 
boys and gunfighters were tall, dark, and 
heroic does not mean that an authentic 
tall, dark hero will be an automatically 
successful artistic creation. Sentiment, ro- 
mance, and one-dimensional character 
portraits cannot be justified by an indig- 
nant finger-pointing at history books. 
Vernon Young’s analysis of Red River 
in “The West in Celluloid: Hollywood’s 
Lost Horizons” (Southwest 
Spring, 1953) is a first-rate explanation. 
The revolt-search concept may prompt 
illogical resolutions, but the ending of 
Red River is an aesthetic failure. Holly- 
wood also fails in The Silver Whip, its 
version of Schaefer’s First Blood. The 
hero’s decision to shoot his friend in order 
to maintain the law is negated by Holly- 
wood’s ever-ready panacea—the flesh 
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Sea Dream 


wound. Jack Slade, a surprisingly good 
movie, is more creditable. The hero, who 
is forced to take the law into his own 
hands because of institutional inadequacy, 
falls into the fatal sin of excessive vio- 
lence. In the end he is killed by a more 
efficent law which he himself helped bring 
into existence. 

“The Tin Badge,” the source of High 
Noon, is a perfect illustration of the neces- 
sity for representation. The hero and his 
deputy, lying bloodily in the street, ex- 
plain the story to the reader. This is the 
literal approach to fiction, and the fact 
that many sheriffs did keep their jobs in 
spite of public indifference and high mor- 
tality rates does not change the fact that 
“The Tin Badge” ends with a tacked-on 
moral. Perhaps the Western writer is faced 
not so much with the problem of giving 
broader significance to a local genre as 
with the problem of transliterating tradi- 
tional American themes into artistic form. 


SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 


The sharp shock of water strikes me awake. 

Now I slake the longing I dream of, and more. 

The lonely, unutterable love moves with the tide, 
Nor do I think of the shore or the pulseless land, 
Only of water moving over my hand, 

And I diagonal now, slanted above the sand, 

Rising forever slow through the water-world you know, 
The sea-plants suddenly shy, the coral clean as fate, 
And at the end, above me, the kind, impersonal sky. 
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Seaweed 


JAMES HURST 


THE COTTON FIELD lay between the dense 
palmetto swamp and the irregular edge of 
the marsh where a few twisted liveoak 
trees stood like ancient and weathered 
sentinels. The young cotton was only a 
few inches tall and each tender sprout 
strained upward with its two jade-colored 
leaves. From the swamp birdsongs floated 
out into the field’s warm stillness, and oc- 
casionally a brilliant flash of scarlet or saf- 
fron appeared at the green leafy border, 
then was gone. Out in the sound two eg- 
rets waded in the oyster-rock shallows, 
while a water turkey, its wings out- 
stretched in the sunshine to dry, was 
perched on a flag-stake like a bird in flight 
turned to stone. 

As Andrew plowed up and down the 
cotton rows, his eyes kept going over to 
the white sand dunes rising into the sky 
beyond the sound. Finally, down by the 
marsh, he stopped the mule and listened. 
In the stillness, the sea’s voice was like a 
shushing whisper, rising, then falling 
away into the birdsong breath of the 
swamp. He mopped the perspiration from 
his forehead and squinted across the water. 
There was much determination in his face 
and he tied tle mule to a low-hanging 
liveoak limb, saying with earnestness, 
“I’ve got to do it today, Ruby.” He 
walked across a narrow band of marsh to 
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where a skiff was tied up, got in, pulled 
anchor, and poled off down the winding 
creek toward the beach. An osprey flapped 
by overhead, screaming, and a mullet 
jumped repeatedly alongside the boat, but 
Andrew did not notice them. His eyes saw 
only eastward toward the beach, toward 
the sea. 

When he had climbed up the back of 
the dunes and had looked out over the sea, 
he was hopeful. Except for a few lazy 
breakers near the shore, the ocean was 
sleeping and far away, on the horizon, the 
green water and the blue sky met in 
an almost invisible thread. Andrew in- 
spected the beach in both directions. As 
usual, it was empty, and this was the way 
he wanted it. In victory, he would need 
no one; in defeat, his shame would be 
private. He hurried down to the shore, 
slipped off his trousers, and ran naked 
into the water. At the first touch of the 
sea he flinched and stopped so suddenly 
he almost fell. Then, slowly, he began to 
wade out farther. With each step the pain 
grew in intensity. It was around his heart, 
spreading out through his body like the 
reaching arms of an octopus. The deeper 
he went into the sea, the more terrible the 
pain, but today he was determined. He 
clinched his teeth and marched forward. 

When the water was up to his thighs, 
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the pain was like a vise squeezing him back 
into himself and compressing his rib cage 
until it felt as if it would burst. At last 
he knew he could bear no more, so he 
stopped, letting the bubbling waves swell 
over his loins. He had failed again, and 
burying his face in his hands, he began to 
cry. 


“HELLO THERE,” came a voice from be- 
hind him. 

Andrew whirled around and saw a 
woman standing on the shore waving at 
him. From modesty, he turned his back 
to her, fumbling to cover his nakedness. 

“Hello there,” she called again. “Is 
something the matter?” 

He shook his head and stammered back 
over his shoulder, ““No... no.” 

“Well, come on out and let’s talk,” she 
said in a friendly voice. 

Andrew looked down at himself em- 
barrassedly and she laughed. “Oh, all 
right. I'll turn my back. But you needn’t 
worry. I’m old enough to be your 
mother,” she added, as if this made some 
special difference, and she turned away to 
stare at the dunes. 

Andrew raced ashore and crawled into 
his trousers. “Okay now,” he said, and the 
woman faced him, smiling. She was wear- 
ing a white cotton dress and her skin was 
sun-tanned a rich brown. She held her hat 
in her hand along with her shoes, and her 
hair, jet black, was wrapped about her 
head in large braids like a nest of coiled 
serpents. She was wearing sunglasses, the 


type that if you look into them you see 
only a reflection of yourself. 

“Well, aren’t you the modest one,” she 
said, smiling. ““Are you a farmer boy?” 


“Uh huh,” nodded Andrew. 
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“I thought so,” she laughed. “Farmers 
are the most modest people on earth, and 
they live in the most immodest circum- 
stances—positively surrounded by rut 
and copulations. I once knew a farmer’s 
wife who had to peek at him taking his 
bath in order to see him nude. Don’t you 
think that’s hilarious?” 

Andrew didn’t, but he laughed to be 
polite. 

There was a pause, then the woman 
stepped forward, shoving out her hand to 
him like a man. “Now for introductions. 
I’m Lydia Messenger, Miss Messenger. 
Isn’t it terrible to have to be called Miss at 
my age? I think all women over thirty 
should be called Missus. It would save so 
much embarrassment. Then when you 
wanted to pay a compliment to an old hag 
who’s falling apart, you could call her Miss 
and delight her. What’s your name?” 

“Andrew,” he said. 

“Oh,” said Miss Messenger, her voice 
falling with disappointment and her smile 
dying quickly into her face. But then she 
brightened. “Well, it’s not your fault, is 
it? Andrew makes me think of someone 
upside down on a cross. But when I saw 
you standing out there in the water, you 
reminded me so much of someone I knew 
a long time ago, someone very dear to me. 
He had golden hair, just like yours. I 
called him Phaethon. Of course, Phaethon 
wasn’t his real name. I called him that be- 
cause he was so impulsive... and he was 
killed driving his father’s Jaguar.” 

“Have you ever rode in a Jaguar?” 
asked Andrew. 

“Oh yes,” she said. “And in Alfa Ro- 
meos, Rolls Royces, Cadillacs, Thunder- 
birds . . . but I assure you I have rode most 
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often in Fords, Chevrolets, and Plym- 
ouths!” 


MISS MESSENGER threw her shoes onto 
the sand, saying, “Why don’t we sit down 
and chat? I haven’t much time. Someone 
is waiting for me.” 

When Andrew looked puzzled, she said, 
“He’s down at the inlet fishing, so I 
walked up the beach to kill time. I hate to 
fish. Taking advantage of the poor crea- 
tures’ hunger seems cruel to me,” and she 
settled down in the sand, tucking her feet 
beneath her skirt. “Have a seat,” she said, 
patting the ground beside her. 

Andrew sat down near by, but not ex- 
actly where she had indicated. He hugged 
his knees to his chin and gazed out at the 
sea. A kildee raced along the shore, 
pecking at the leavings of the waves, and 
a soft wind, breathing out of the south, 
made the foam along the waterline 
tremble, then roll away. 

“Now that we’re friends,” began Miss 
Messenger, “will you tell me something? 
Why were you crying out there in the 
sea?” 

Andrew turned his head away. He had 
never told anyone. All his life this had 
been his secret and he had kept it so well 
no one had ever suspected he had it, not 
even his family. 

Miss Messenger seemed to have read his 
mind. “Oh, I know we're strangers as well 
as friends. But sometimes strangers are our 
best friends. Sometimes we even fall in 
love with strangers, and go through life 
wondering how our love would have 
sounded had it spoken. Please tell me. 
Why would a youth stand in the sea and 
cry on this warm, sweet day of May? 
Why?” 
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Andrew thought for a long time, then 
said, “It hurt here,” and he put his hand 
over his heart. 

“Oh,” clucked Miss Messenger sympa- 
thetically. ““And does it hurt now?” 

“Only when I go in the sea,” the boy 
answered. 

“Has it been like this long?” she asked. 

“Ever since I could remember,” he said. 

“And what do they say, your mother, 
your father, the doctor?” 

Andrew looked down and shook his 
head. 

Miss Messenger leaned forward. “You 
mean they don’t know? How did you ever 
keep it a secret?” 

“When I was little and we came over 
here to swim, my family and I, I told 
Mama how it hurt, but she laughed and 
called me a fraidy cat. From then on I 
made excuses to remain at home, or if I 
did come, I stayed out of the water. 
Finally everybody came to believe that I 
just didn’t like to swim in the ocean.” 

Miss Messenger eyed the boy clinically 
and when she spoke, her voice was profes- 
sional, like a doctor’s. “When you swim 
other places, in a lake or in a river, does the 
pain come?” 

Andrew shook his head. 

“Then the only time you feel this pain 
is when you go into the sea?” 

Andrew thought for a moment. Now 
that he had told her this much, he decided 
he might as well tell the rest. “No,” he 
said. “Though it’s never so bad as when 
I’m out there,” and he motioned seaward. 

“Ah ha!” exclaimed Miss Messenger, 
pouncing on his words as if she had won 
some sort of a victory. “So you do feel it 
at other times. When?” 


“When the ocean roars very loudly. 
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During the day it never bothers me be- 
cause I keep busy... and I sing to keep 
from hearing it. But at night in bed, it 
sometimes gets bad. I close my window 
and bury my head beneath the pillow, but 
still the sound creeps into my ears and the 
pain comes into my chest.” 

“How strange! How strange!” the 
woman murmured, shaking her head. But 
she wasn’t defeated. “Very well. Since it’s 
only the sea that bothers you, why come 
here? Soon you'll be a man and can go live 
where you want, where the sea can never 
touch you.” 

Andrew was embarrassed. “Well, to- 
morrow my class is having a beach party. 
We had one last year and everybody found 
out I wouldn’t go in the sea. They think 
it’s because I’m afraid. So tomorrow 
they’re planning to drag me into it. I over- 
heard them.” 

The woman put her hand to her fore- 
head, moaning sadly. “Oh, cruel, cruel 
youth!” 

Suddenly Andrew stared into the sky. 
For a moment he remained speechless, then 
shouted, “Look!” and pointed down the 
beach. A huge black bird was flying 
straight toward them. As it swooped by 
overhead, its shadow fell on them and they 
could hear the rustle of the wind in its 
wings. Andrew felt goose pimples pop out 
on his arms and he shuddered. 

“A man-of-war,” said Miss Messenger 
promptly. “You seldom see them ashore.” 

“But it’s so big,” put in Andrew. 

“It’s the largest sea bird after the alba- 
tross, which inhabits the Southern Seas. 
Then of course, sea birds do not include 
swans and geese, which are shore birds.” 
She was better than an encyclopedia. 
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WHEN THE EXCITEMENT of the bird had 
passed, she said, “Maybe if I go into the 
sea with you, it will help. I’m an excellent 
swimmer ... and I’ve certainly done a lot 
of it in my day. Do you swim?” 

“Not much,” he replied. 

“Then I'll look out for you, but we'd 
better be going, for I have to get back.” 
She began to undo her hair. “You can 
hold onto my hair.” 

Although Andrew was very upset 
about the subject of swimsuits, he was en- 
tranced at the unfurling of her hair. It was 
so black it shone purple in the sun, the 
color of a coachwhip snake. It was long, 
reaching almost down to her knees, and 
the ends played out in the wind. She be- 
gan to unbutton her dress. “Well, let’s 
go,” she said. 

“Naked?” gulped Andrew. 

“I don’t see any swimsuits about,” she 
said. 

Andrew felt himself blushing, so he 
turned away. Finally he said softly to him- 
self, “Hell,” and slipped out of his trou- 
sers. Then he walked down to the water’s 
edge and waited, keeping his eyes seaward. 

As she undressed, Miss Messenger chat- 
ted. “If Lady Godiva had had my hair, she 
would have had no problem except that of 
distribution. She would have only had to 
decide which organs were worth hiding. 
But then, there would have been no Peep- 
ing Tom...and I bet my hat Lady 
Godiva got a spiny thrill when she saw 
that windowshade creep up a couple of 
inches and Tom’s eyes bugging out at her. 
I’ve always said there’s a peepee for every 
peeper.” 

Miss Messenger stopped talking. Then 
after a moment she said, “I’ve a name for 


you. 
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“What?” asked Andrew, and he turned 
to look. Although he was dreading it, 
when he saw that she had covered herself 
quite modestly with her hair he felt 
cheated. 

“Adam,” she said. “But I’m not Eve. 
I’m the Serpent!” And she launched into 
an exaggerated hootchy-kootchy dance, 
singing, “For they don’t wear pants in the 
southern part of France...” 

When she had finished Andrew laughed 
and clapped his hands. 

Miss Messenger performed a deep bow 
from the waist and when she came up, her 
hair enveloped her like a black shroud 
thrown over her, hiding even her face. 
Slowly, one hand crept out and swept 
aside the hair from one eye. “Peekaboo,” 
she said, and Andrew doubled with 
laughter. 

Miss Messenger walked over to him and 
took his hand. She had removed her sun- 
glasses and Andrew saw that her eyes were 
very pale, almost colorless, like milk glass. 
“Has anyone ever told you you’re beauti- 
ful?” she asked. 

The boy shook his head. 

“Well, you are,” she said sadly. “You're 
beautiful and you’re young and you're 
strong. You should be a statue in a mu- 
seum, caught in stone to lighten hearts 
such as mine forever.” Then she added 
brightly, “But time is passing. Come 
my dark-eyed Endymion, my fair-haired 
Apollo, into the sea we go!” And they 
waded into the sea. 


“pO YOU FEEL any pain yet?” asked Miss 
Messenger when the water was up to their 
knees. 

“Just a little,” the boy said. 

“Well, take hold of my hair and think 
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of nothing. Or think of a cluster of grapes 
hanging on the vine waiting to be picked. 
Think of a blooming pear tree.” 

Andrew got a good grip on her hair and 
they moved forward. Suddenly there was 
a large wave and he went under, but there 
was no pain. Even the little pain he had 
felt at first had vanished. When he came 
up, he called excitedly, “Miss Messenger, 
Miss Messenger, it’s gone! The pain is 
gone!” 

“Hold onto my hair,” she cautioned, 
and she began to swim out farther. They 
went a long way, far from shore, and An- 
drew was feeling fine. 

“It’s gone, Miss Messenger! It’s gone!” 
he shouted, almost crying from happiness. 

“I’m glad,” she said, smiling. 

Just then a huge wave swept over them. 
Andrew felt his grip slipping away and he 
grasped wildly for a better hold. Now he 
was under water, going downward. He 
waited for Miss Messenger to start up and 
when she didn’t, he yanked her hair 
brusquely. It gave way, as if it had come 
out by the roots. In terror Andrew felt 
what he was clinging onto. It was cold and 
crinkly between his fingers. Seaweed. 

Down, down he sank, into a ghostly, 
twilit world. Then he saw the bottom. Sea- 
weed was everywhere, like a garden be- 
neath the sea, and seaweed tendrils floated 
up past him in sleepily waving fronds. 
Here and there he could see the ocean floor 
where small shells sparkled like jewels. 

At last he began to rise, but he could 
hold his breath no longer. He breathed in 
the briny water. When he surfaced, he 
tried to call, but he was choked and could 
make no sound. He groped about for Miss 
Messenger, but couldn’t find her. Then 
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he saw her up on the beach. She had put _ fore he went back down to that silent and 
her sunglasses back on and was kneeling ghostly garden of seaweed, he saw Miss 
in the sand, her long black hair draping § Messenger lean forward and strike the 
her body completely and falling down the sand violently with her fists. She was 
side of her face like a nun’s veil. Just be- _ singing. 


A Wind Blows 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Only in the wilderness where no man may live, 
Nor the works of his hands survive, 

Can a man take the measure of man, 

Weigh him against the blowing sands, 

Tally his shadow in the blaze of the sun 

And untangle his words from the daggers of the thorn bushes. 
There shall a man see the sudden flower growing 
From the scapegoat’s whitened ribs; 

Water trickles over the salt sand, 

And overhead, like a thin-drawn eye, 

The hawk hangs, mewing. 

Man is a stranger in the wilderness, 

His measures are lost, he is housed in indifference, 
Silence stares into his face, 

Terror communes with him, 

Nothingness looks over his shoulder. 

After such companionship, if he return at all, 
He returns speaking strange words: 

A wind blows through his thoughts, 

And, raising a gaunt forearm, 

He prophesies. 
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The Early Thornton Wilder 


H. WAYNE MORGAN 


THORNTON WILDER has aged so grace- 
fully that we seldom think of him except 
in warmly appreciative terms. He made 
the transition from novelist to playwright 
with more ease than any other American 
writer. Still highly successful in his chosen 
medium, the stage, he is almost always 
thought of in terms of his plays. Critics 
and readers alike often forget that he first 
made his reputation as a novelist and that 
he received his first Pulitzer Prize in 1928 
for The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

In the 1920’s Thornton Wilder was a 
quiet artist. The social and literary turbu- 
lence of the decade passed him by per- 
sonally but did not fail to affect his work. 
In the twenties, he represented a distinct 
literary philosophy, tied firmly to the 
whole tradition of American literature. 
As a craftsman he easily ranked with the 
best of his generation. He functioned as a 
kind of conscience for American writers, 
hoping to preserve the best from the past, 
looking to tradition rather than to experi- 
mentation for guidance. 

Wilder differed from his contempo- 
raries in more than his demand for the 
preservation of literary form; his whole 
philosophy was different. His contempo- 
raries became embroiled in political and 
social dissension; he remained aloof. They 
were concerned largely with society and 
the group; he recorded individual expe- 
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rience. They broke with the past and 
repudiated the standards inherited from 
their elders; throughout his early work, 
Wilder lacked this sense of estrangement. 
Most of the Lost Generation fled from the 
past; he searched it for what he thought 
was durable. If they were romantics in 
their quest for new literary forms and in 
their repudiation of old and accepted 
standards, he was a classicist in his desire 
to maintain literary form and to save the 
best from the artistic tradition. 

Criticized by many contemporaries as 
a mere stylist, he nonetheless offered a real 
philosophy in his early work. Attacked by 
the avant garde as a voice from the past, 
he nevertheless enjoyed a wide popularity. 
An examination of his early work, long 
overlooked by literary critics and histor- 
ians, will help to place him in the literary 
currents of his time. It will also help to 
explain one of the most polished writers 
in American letters. 


FROM THE OUTSET, Wilder was accused of 
inhabiting an ivory tower. But human- 
ism is not an ivory tower, and if concern 
with mankind’s problems and man’s de- 
velopment constitute humanism, Wilder 
was always a humanist who was intimately 
concerned with the world around him. He 
looked at the society of the 1920’s and 
condemned it, a condemnation that ran 
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like threads through all his early work. 
The picture he painted of man’s society 
was one of grays and blacks. 

Nowhere was this contempt for society 
better illustrated than in his first novel, 
The Cabala. The novel concerned itself 
with a symbolically pagan set of people 
who made the social rules for post-World 
War I Rome. Their chief aim in life was 
the preservation of the hollow shells of 
former glory. The narrator of the novel, 
a true son of Puritan New England, is set 
upon by a bevy of titled dowagers who 
implore him to save from dissolution the 
only son and heir of the Duchess d’ Aqui- 


lanera. 


Though the Duchess had little beyond 
her titles, this was enough for one whose 
family had been praised by Machiavelli 
and scored by Dante. She was not poor 
but was not rich enough to possess all the 
accouterments which society demanded of 
her, and “to be without these and yet 


invested with her pretensions was to be 
poorer than the last nameless body fished 
out of the Tiber.” Having no present, she 
dwelt in the past, hoping that her son 
Marcantonio would carry her name to 
that immortality which is historical re- 
membrance. If he disappeared in drink, 
he would destroy the edifice of titles and 
degrees so painfully built up over the 
centuries. He would inherit the highest 
honors her society offered, for he was 


Chamberlain of the Court of Naples (if there 
were one), Prince of the Holy Roman Empire 
(if that superb organization had only sur- 
vived) and Duke of Brabant, a title which 
unfortunately reappears among the pretensions 
of the royal families of Spain, Belgium and 
France. 
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This picture of society reappeared in 
various guises throughout Wilder’s early 
work. To him, society only embalmed a 
dead way of life; dead because it made no 
effort to move beyond materialistic re- 
wards to the arts or true humanism. 
Wilder portrayed man as the builder of 
his own society, but to him that society 
offered few rewards that were lasting. 
Merely to repeat the titles it bestowed, the 
merits it recognized, and the goals it estab- 
lished was to condemn it out of its own 
mouth. 

Everywhere about him in the 1920's 
Wilder saw materialism, and he reacted 
strongly against it. He placed his own 
faith in tradition and the orderly social 
processes inherited from the past. When 
told by Cardinal Vaini that he cannot re- 
form the world in a night and that the 
sins of men must be taken into account, 
the Puritan Narrator is overwhelmed. At 
last he understands the basis of this artifi- 
cial society’s sins: “Never try to do any- 
thing against the bent of human nature. 
I came from a colony guided by exactly 
the opposite principle.” 

While the Flaming Youth preached the 
values of rebellious individualism, Wilder 
argued that individual expression was 
useless unless it moved within a humanis- 
tic framework based on man’s artistic 
heritage. He never argued, as some critics 
asserted, that man was in the grip of an 
angry god or a flinty fate. He merely 
sought an order and stability that he did 
not find around him in the 1920’s. Man 
would have to be controlled, just as he 
himself controlled aspects of his environ- 
ment, and that control logically, to 
Wilder, was inherited from the past in the 
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form of stable institutions and artistic 
humanism. 

By tradition and orderly process, 
Wilder meant proven forms. He found his 
own literary models in older literature— 
The Cabala was a reworking of Greek and 
Roman literature; The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey developed from a short work by Pros- 
per Mérimée; and The Woman of Andros 
was based in part on a work by Terence. 
Wilder hoped by this to ally himself to 
the classical tradition which he so dili- 
gently studied. In this reliance on classical 
literature is found the measure of his be- 
lief that there were certain standards, cer- 
tain forms, and certain goals that re- 
mained constant and to which men should 
aspire, modifying them only enough to 
fit their own times and needs. 

His belief that the historical process was 
cyclical assured him that there was little 
that was new under the sun, and that man 
could profit from study of his past. This 
in turn lent assurance to his belief that 
the goals and ideals established by con- 
temporary society were transitory. “Noth- 
ing is eternal save Heaven,” Virgil’s ghost 
tells the Puritan Narrator. “Romes existed 
before Rome and when Rome shall be a 
waste there will be Romes after her.” 
Throughout his early work, Wilder “felt 
the world not to be worth the thunder of 
admiration and applause that was so con- 
tinually mounting to Heaven in its 
praise.” 

He felt that his own society was mate- 
rialistic and ignorant of both man and art. 
Thus Wilder turned to a past that he be- 
lieved sheltered higher goals, greater art, 
and more durable patterns of individual 
development. “We come from a world 
where we have known incredible stand- 
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ards of excellence,” he said of Camila’s 
art in The Bridge, “and we dimly remem- 
ber beauties which we have not seized 
again; and we go back to that world... . 
The public for which masterpieces are in- 
tended is not on this earth.” 

Man’s greatest opponent, in Wilder’s 
opinion, was his own prideful selfish inter- 
ests. Until man transcended materialism 
and reached for higher goals, life was 
futile. Wilder was a humanist in his belief 
in man’s ability to control much of his 
environment and in his hope that man 
could solve his own problems, but his 
humanism did not extend to a belief in 
pure intellect. He did not believe that man 
should shape his world without reference 
to the past or plan for the future. One of 
the great evils of his time, he thought, was 
the triumph of reason over tradition. He 
insisted that reason alone robbed man of 
his human qualities; reason without artis- 
tic guidance and humanistic goals was 
sterile, a brittle tool. His basic quest was 
for order and security, and his society 
offered him little of either. He preferred 
the security of the past, the tried and 
tested ways, the higher goals of artistry 
and religion to the uncertainty of social 
and literary experimentation. 


WILDER WROTE MUCH of religion, but 
what kind of religion did he offer? Was 
it the fragrant pap condemned by his 
critics, or was it something more mean- 
ingful? On the surface, his religion was 
Christianity, pure and simple. By his own 
admission he hoped to lead a revival of 
interest in Christian literature. “I hope, 
through many mistakes, to discover the 
spirit that is not unequal to the elevation 
of the great religious themes yet which 
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does not fall into a repellant didacticism,” 
he wrote in the introduction to a collec- 
tion of his short plays in 1928. This was 
the Christian purpose which threaded its 
way through all his early work. 

But his Christianity was not that 
preached by Billy Sunday, whose strident 
commercialism was only another form of 
materialism to him. Wilder never really 
spelled out his view of Christianity, pos- 
sibly because he thought that like all of 
life, it was never complete. Like the tradi- 
tion he supported, it was a growing thing, 
based on experience rather than dogma; 
on a study of men rather than a study of 
saints. Brother Juniper’s despair must 
surely have been his own: “The longer he 
worked the more he felt that he was stum- 
bling about among great dim intima- 
tions.” Religion’s function, to Wilder, 
was to give a man a sense of balance and 
to provide a framework of personal secur- 
ity within which to pursue artistic devel- 
opment. 

But Wilder did not portray man as a 
totally free agent. Any religion implies 
faith and belief in a body of tenets. To 
serve God one must believe in him, and 
no greater task was set before Wilder’s 
characters than belief in God. Science and 
reason were of little avail in solving the 
world’s problems, for they dispelled faith 
and created dissension. In The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, Brother Juniper finally gives 
in to resignation and trust in the ways of 
Heaven because his research leads him to 
believe that God’s will cannot be docu- 
mented after all. He ought never to have 
begun such a project. “The discrepancy 
between faith and the facts is greater than 


is generally assumed,” Wilder interposed. 
Faith and love must accomplish what rea- 
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son cannot—true understanding of man. 

Since faith in God is essential in in- 
dividual development, to destroy that 
faith is worse than murder. Cardinal 
Vaini’s effort to introduce reason into 
the mind of the simple Astrée-Luce is dis- 
astrous. Basically a realist himself, the 
Cardinal has begun to rely on reason 
rather than faith. Almost too late he real- 
izes that his reason is barren without a 
broader framework than experimentation. 
He must have something to which to link 
his life and work. “God has chosen to take 
away my reason,” he rebukes himself; “I 
am an idiot, falling into every ditch.” To 
Wilder, the science of the laboratory could 
never be the science of life, for life is 
based on men, not on formulas. 

What Wilder sought more than any- 
thing else in religion was a unity and har- 
mony that would lend life a sense of direc- 
tion and purpose. Science had failed to do 
this for him. Everywhere he turned he 
saw the inroads that science and specula- 
tive philosophy had made into the old 
standards of faith. The ascetic serenity 
and peace of mind, the order and security 
that come with lasting faith were what 
Wilder sought in religion in the 1920's. 

Wilder outlined an intellectually mili- 
tant faith. The struggle against pride and 
worldly temptation was constant. Cardinal 
Vaini retired from his missionary work in 
China and lost his faith in the process. 
“Faith is fighting, and now that he was 
no longer fighting he couldn’t find his 
faith anywhere.” The redemption which 
Wilder outlined, however, was personal 
and a product more of contemplation than 
of conflict. He mounted few crusades, 
even for God. 

Each of his major characters passes 
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through a cycle of redemption. At first 
they are worldly and prideful, oblivious 
of the higher goals which alone are valu- 
able. Then each is crushed by some aspect 
of the world, realizes that his works with- 
out faith are dead, and surrenders to 
greater love and humility. Each realizes 
that “only a broken will can enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” and “Finally tired 
out of the cult of themselves they give in. 
They go over. They renounce themselves.” 

Wilder’s own Puritan ancestry instilled 
in him a desire for simplicity in all things, 
and he found little comfort in formal 
religion. Whatever outward hardness his 
personal religion may have had was lost 
as it filtered through his art. Some critics 
accused him of being pro-Catholic or 
Anglican and of desiring to sustain pure 
formalism in religion, but there is little 
evidence for such claims. “How false, how 
unreal,” exclaims Captain Alvarado at the 
magnificent funeral mass for the five who 
fell from the Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

In reality, Wilder deplored the frozen 
form of the church as an institution, for 
in that sense it merely sustained the society 
he disliked. Dogmatic religion left little 
room for individual development, a 
paramount concern of all his early work. 
The two churchmen portrayed in his early 
work, Cardinal Vaini of The Cabala and 
Brother Juniper of The Bridge, stand as 
more than mere churchmen in part be- 
cause of their simplicity. The Cardinal, 
ever disdainful of the church’s rewards, 
escaped worldly honors even in death. 
Dying in the midst of his quest for re- 
newed faith in China, he defies the church 


by requesting burial at sea. 


Better, better to be tossing in the tides of the 
Bengal Sea and to be nosed by a passing shark, 
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than to lie, a sinner of sinners, under a marble 
tomb with the inevitable insignis pietate, the 
inescapable ornatissimus. 


True religion is of the soul, not of marble; 
true faith lies in simplicity, not in 
ornament. 


JUST AS socrETY and its hollow goals ob- 
scure real values, so they prevent any real 
understanding between men, in the view 
of Thornton Wilder. The most important 
theme in Wilder’s early work is love, 
wholly transcendent, selfless and platonic 
love. It was a kind of love that was rare 
but rewarding. The Abbess thought she 
saw it in the five lives lost on the swaying 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. “It seemed to be 
sufficient for Heaven that for a while in 
Peru a disinterested love had flowered and 
faded.” 

As he looked at his own world, Wilder 
saw little evidence of such love. Human 
nature seemed to lead from conquest to 
conquest. The heroine of his last work of 
the decade, The Woman of Andros, 
berates herself for not being able to love 
selflessly. “It’s cowardly of me to be able 
to love people only when they are new.” 
And men corrupt one another. “They’re 
only bad when they’re together,” explains 
the innocent young debutante of The 
Cabala. Even those who think they know 
the most perfect love fall short of the 
mark. In The Bridge the twins Esteban 
and Manuel, closest of men, misunder- 
stand each other’s motives and quarrel. 


Now [Esteban] discovered that secret from 
which one never quite recovers, that even in 
the most perfect love one person loves less 
profoundly than the other. There may be two 
equally good, equally gifted, equally beautiful, 
but there may never be two that love one 
another equally well. 
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Why? because this is earthly love, sub- 
ject to the doubts and trials of earthly 
living; because all men are prey to the 
temptations of their society. Wilder’s re- 
volt against the materialism of the 1920’s 
is nowhere better illustrated than in his 
demand for a bridge of love between men 
that is unfettered by selfish demands. 
When Wilder’s heroes achieve this pla- 
tonic love they die; there is no more in 
life. ““There is a land of the living and a 
land of the dead,” he concluded The 
Bridge, “and the bridge is love, the only 
survival, the only meaning.” This is the 
central theme of Wilder’s early work. The 
dying Woman of Andros tells her fol- 
lower: “Life, Pamphilus, is full of mis- 
takes, but the wrongs we do to those we 
love and honor are more than we can en- 
dure.” To live without this love is to be 
dead. 

Such genuine love was admittedly 
difficult to find. The Marquesa de Monte- 
mayor knew in her heart that her con- 
suming love for her daughter was more 
selfish than understanding, that “it was 
not without a shade of tyranny: she loved 
her daughter not for her daughter’s sake 
but for her own.” Yet her greatest de- 
sire was to throw off this pride and 
selfishness and co know real love. How 
reconcile the two problems, man’s need 
for love and his selfishness in loving? 

Wilder’s answer was plainly spiritual, 
and he entered here more strongly than 
ever with his schoolmaster’s rod. None of 


his characters is ever allowed to forget his 


pride; none can escape knowing that 
worldly values are hollow and that love 
must transcend this materialism. The 
theme of The Woman of Andros is Chris- 
tian, from its setting near “the land that 
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was soon to be called Holy,” to the par- 
ables it marks out for man’s safe conduct. 
Nor is it an accident that two of Wilder’s 
most central characters are priests, Cardi- 
nal Vaini and Brother Juniper. Each in 
turn is good because his wants are few. 
Though a cardinal, Vaini lives in retire- 
ment among his books, hoping only that 
his good works will be remembered. With 
a long missionary labor behind him, sure 
that his promotions have come through 
merit rather than intrigue, he disdains 
society’s rewards. The ascetic Brother 
Juniper is portrayed more favorably than 
the fat, easygoing Archbishop of Lima in 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. Both priests 
have their faith strengthened and realize 
that worldly goals are valueless. 

To Wilder selfless love implied harmony 
and order, the two things he felt most 
lacking in his own society. Love brought 
with it a greater understanding of man. 
Always difficult, often painful, it broad- 
ened one’s horizons. It caused one never 
to regard “any human being, from a 
prince to a servant, as a mechanical ob- 
ject.” Such platonic love was humanizing 
in the sacrifices which it entailed and 
Christian in the humility and selflessness 
which it engendered. Like virtue, it was 
its own reward. 

Such love brings greater tolerance 
among men, for “in love our very mis- 
takes don’t seem to be able to last long.” 
The old Marquesa realizes at last that the 
servant girl Pepita loves her and that she 
loves Pepita. This is the unselfish love she 
has sought. “Let me live now,” she begs 
her God, “Let me begin again.” Two days 
later both she and Pepita are killed in the 
fall of the Bridge. Their lives are com- 
plete, having been united in love and 
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understanding. To the final question, 
“How does one live?” comes the final an- 
swer: “The mistakes we make through 
generosity are less terrible than the gains 
we acquire through caution.” 


ONE OF the most interesting aspects of 
Wilder’s early work is his attitude to- 
ward the historical process. He remembers 
the months he spent studying archeology 
at the American Academy in Rome as 
some of the most pleasant of his life. He 
is still a close student of history and a lead- 
ing authority on the works of Lope de 
Vega. 

In The Cabala he treated the historian 
as an artist, as much so as a painter or poet. 
Unfortunately, not all historians are 
artists. Too many “studied the saints and 
never thought about religion” or “knew 
everything about Michelangelo yet never 
felt deeply a single work.” Wilder felt 
that too often the historian’s work con- 
sisted of mere description, of attempts to 
recover whatever was golden about the 
surface of past ages. Most historians 
missed the lessons of history inherent in 
man’s artistic heritage. They studied his- 
tory because “One man’s escape lies in 
dreams, another’s in facts.” 

Wilder put his own historical tastes to 
good use in his writing. His critics quickly 
charged that he preferred to escape the 
world’s problems rather than solve them 
—to escape to a highly romanticized 
Greece or Peru. The charge was one that 
he could not easily deny. He longed for 
the artistic achievements and personal 
satisfactions of former societies, things 
which he did not find in his world of 
1929. But it would be a mistake to assume 
that Wilder’s flights in time were merely 
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efforts to disregard the modern world. He 
felt that just as men of all ages were simi- 
lar in their views, so their problems were 
similar. He used historical flight as a 
technique, choosing to portray twentieth- 
century Americans in an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Peruvian setting that was more flex- 
ible and whose remoteness gave him the 
perspective he needed. 

Wilder believed that to understand his- 
tory was to be humble. The truly great 
scholar realized that “all the learning one 
human head can hold is but a grain of 
dust.” An understanding of history’s les- 
sons gave greater insight into man’s daily 
needs. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that Wilder romanticized the past or that 
he was at times an escapist. His chief 
weakness was that in an effort to gain 
perspective by portraying modern man in 
ancient settings, he lost contact with the 
world around him. His immense respect, 
almost awe, for history led him to believe 
that man’s actions were swallowed in the 
sweep of time. This in turn often made his 
philosophy seem unrealistic. His sense of 
history was at once a virtue and a fault, 
for while it gave his characters the sense 
of universality he sought, it also made 
them seem remote and unconnected with 
problems of daily living in 1929. 

Wilder justified scholarship both as an 
art form and as an effort to explore man’s 
artistic heritage. In The Cabala, the Puri- 
tan Narrator says of his scholarly friend: 


He reminded me of the lions that stare, un- 
winking and unseeing, at the crowd about 
their cage, the crowd that grimaces and waves 
admiring parasols, though the beast disdains to 
pick up even a biscuit from such vulgar 
givers. 
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But Wilder did not justify pedantry. 
Study of the past implied a search for 
better values, widening of the student’s 
horizon, and understanding of the trivial- 
ity of society’s rewards. Many American 
writers of the 1920’s supported schemes 
and panaceas for the improvement of 
man’s position which Wilder considered 
foolish and shortsighted because they were 
based on the same transitory ideas and 
goals that robbed society of true values. 
He preferred the long view of man’s his- 
tory, a view which told him that every 
generation produced only a few accom- 
plishments that warranted preservation. 
This view of history bred a sense of resig- 
nation that especially flavored The Bridge. 
But this sense of resignation was no mere 
sense of fate. It is better characterized as 
a part of life, a step toward humility and 
selflessness, as a realization of the small- 
ness of even the greatest man in the 
shadows of the universe. 


IT IS NOT SURPRISING that Wilder was 
severely attacked by radical critics for his 
failure to come to grips more effectively 
with the ethos of his time. While other 
writers preached a message of revolt, 
Wilder’s work was cool and austerely 
intellectual. He ignored the trends toward 
literary naturalism that became so pro- 
nounced in his years of maturity. His ap- 
peal was mental rather than visceral. 

His critics insisted that he offered little 
that was tangible. He preached religion 
but they condemned that religion as arti- 
ficial; he talked of revolt against society 
but they felt that his revolt did not help 
society; he talked of greater love and 
understanding among men but they con- 
demned this as unrealistic and artificial. 
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Wilder himself must have felt that he pre- 
sented a positive message. Like the Lost 
Generation, he revolted against society; 
but his revolt turned in a different direc- 
tion. His solution to the problems of his 
time was renunciation of materialism, 
study of the past, and an intellectual 
Christianity. In his demand for the preser- 
vation of literary form and the orderly 
social processes inherited from the past, 
he sought to control the tides of change 
that were breaking down the heritage on 
which he leaned. He saw only doubt and 
disorder in his world, and his work offered 
his contemporaries some of the usable 
forms and standards inherited from the 
past. He believed in rules in an age that 
hated rules. 

How does one explain Wilder’s outlook 
on life? What turned him to reflection 
rather than revolution? In a very real 
sense, Wilder never left home. Born into 
a family of distinguished public servants 
and academics, he chose to fit the pattern 
and became a scholar. He finished college 
and earned a graduate degree. He taught 
literature and French. His service in 
World War I was not traumatic, though 
it doubtless broadened his horizons. He 
never went overseas. He escaped the hor- 
ror that so impressed Hemingway, Dos 
Passos, and Cummings. He did not par- 
ticipate in the postwar orgies, which 
seemed more alien even than the world to 
him. He traveled widely and was in no 
sense provincial, but unlike so many of 
the Lost Generation, he had firm roots 
that were never broken by the shock of 
social dislocation or war. They reached 
far back into the past and anchored him 
in an orderly tradition with which he 
could not break. 
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Wilder worked in the 1920’s as an artist 
rather than as a prophet, and it is in these 
terms that he must be evaluated. How- 
ever much his critics argued that his style 
was precious, it was as a stylist that he 
achieved greatest recognition. There was 
little that was new in his technique; by 
his own admission he owed much to the 
French and to the classical writers whose 
works he studied so avidly. But he wrote 
with a precision and clarity worthy of the 
finest craftsman, and he stripped his work 
of the excess baggage that marred so much 
American writing in the 1920’s. His was 
essentially a voice from the past, raised in 
the defense of stability and of literary 
precision. 

Wilder stood firmly in the Puritan 
tradition of American letters, depending 
on literary form, craftsmanship, and tra- 
dition to preserve that which was best 
from the past and to fashion higher goals 
for the present. His assumption that there 
were lasting truths and standards in- 


herited from the past marked his classi- 
cism and set him apart from the currents 
of experimentalism and romanticism in 
philosophy, the arts, and literature that 
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dominated the 1920’s. He posed the ques- 
tion that every generation of artists must 
answer: How much of the past can be 
accepted by the present, and how well can 
the two standards be blended? In the later 
1950’s, with the American novel in 
the doldrums and with many of the 
standards which he supported fallen, 
critics and artists alike may well profit 
from the answers he gave to the question 
and to the problems of his time. 

Justified in his own terms, those of the 
artist, Wilder’s work in the 1920’s re- 
mains some of the best produced by a 
group of sensitive intellectuals in revolt 
against the literary and social trends of 
the time. He sought the same artistic ful- 
filment and personal security that eluded 
the Lost Generation, but he could not fol- 
low them in their turn from tradition and 
literary form. At a later date he was to 
broaden his horizons, seek more realistic 
materials, and delve deeper and with 
greater success into the forces motivating 
mankind. His early work reflected his 
search for an island of security in a time 
of great change; and to others as well as 
to himself, his work was that island. 
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Bookman in Seven-League Boots 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


MIDNIGHT-FIVE DEPARTURE from Los Angeles 
on the third of September, a fever of lights, 
orchids, and languages, and finally the long 
runway toward the sea, as Flight 932, the 
DC-7 “Magnus Viking,” was slowly airborne 
with its load of gasoline, open-face sandwiches, 
and people, en route to Scandinavia via the 
Arctic Circle. English is the cockpit and cabin 
language of S.A.S., an English quaintly spoken 
by mixed crews of Norwegians, Swedes, and 
Danes, with interludes in their own tongues 
which are and are not alike. First book out of 
my bag was appropriately Jespersen on the 
English Language, which I savored throughout 
the twenty-two-hour flight, following his 
unraveling of our many-threaded tongue. 
First stop was Winnipeg in the rainy dawn, 
oasis in a desert of wheat, fuel-stop, leg stretch, 
chat with a Scottish customs official, and sight 
of Trans-Canada’s maple-leaf planes on the 
ground. Another long climb for altitude, fol- 
lowed by hours of smooth flight over pinewoods 
and lakeland, until the earth turned peacock 
blue, dappled white — Hudson’s Bay with ice- 
bergs. Then we were over places with names 
from boyhood’s geography by Carpenter, those 
little blue-gray books which gave one the 
wide world: Baffin Land, Frobisher’s Island, 
and at sundown the autumn-colored coast of 
Greenland, where we made a second fuel-stop 
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at the American airbase of Séndre Strémfjord, 
seeing the rust-yellow mosses and lichens that 
grow where the icecap has melted. Another 
slow climb with a fresh load of gasoline and 
sandwiches, and then we were over another 
kind of desert, the great icecap, rose-blue in 
the last light, pierced by crevasses into which 
were falling rivulets of melt, then into the 
cloudcap as night fell. 

We made dawn landing at Copenhagen, after 
a majestic sweep over the harbor, welcomed 
by a rising cloud of gulls and escorted to the 
center of town by a parade of cyclists. Paris 
of the North? A tidier version, more fastidious, 
as witnessed by the quality of the street-work- 
ers, gastronomically grosser, somewhat to Paris 
what San Francisco is to New York, lacking 
the enormous vitality which comes from size. 
While waiting for our hotel room to be readied, 
we eased stiffness by walking to Frascati’s for 
breakfast, and then took a bus and boat tour 
of the city. Nothing gives soul to a city as 
water does, whether it be sea-town, lake-city, 
or river-port. The boat stopped for tourists 
to take pictures of the Little Mermaid. Prefer- 
ring a direct vision of life, we carried no kodak, 
and so we gazed at the statue with our eyes, 
while the others looked at her with their cam- 
eras. Bon mot of the tour came from the multi- 
lingual guide, who referred to Copenhagen’s 
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newest hotel, the tall thin Europa, as a “tourist 
silo.”” Ours was a small hotel in the Nielshem- 
ingsgade, whose only disadvantage was in being 
opposite the Church of the Holy Ghost, with 
bells that rang the quarter-hours around the 
clock. We were up high enough to see midnight 
fireworks on the closing day of the Tivoli 
Gardens’ summer season. 

One evening, after a better than good dinner 
at Krog’s Fish Restaurant, we walked past the 
squat statue of the aproned Fish Wife, as beau- 
tiful in her way as the Little Mermaid, and on 
to the water front where we saw the night 
boats to Aarhus and Malmé being readied, and 
a freighter swinging out cases of empty Carls- 
berg and Tuborg bottles, and full drums of 
whale oil. 

The next morning we crossed Town Hall 
Square as crowds cheered the arrival of the 
king and queen of Denmark and the president 
of Finland to call on the mayor of Copenhagen. 
We wormed to a vantage point and stood for 
an hour until the royal couple and guest 
emerged, smiled and waved, and were swal- 
lowed by a Bentley. 

The university quarter, with its bookshops 
and restaurants and paired students, made me 
nostalgic for my student years in France. Here 
I extended my Danish education, commenced 
earlier by Knud Merrild, Jens Nyholm, Wal- 
demar Westergaard, and Jean Hersholt, by 
good food and talk with librarians Preben 
Kirkegaard, Ole Jacobsen, and Carl Thomsen, 
literate spokesmen for all that we hold good 
and true. In a restaurant we heard radio music 
from Helsinki upon the death of Sibelius. 

Copenhagen is rich in memorials to Scandi- 
navia’s great, other than the Storyteller. A 
plaque on the wall near the Faculty of Letters 
told that Holberg had lived there, 1740-1754, 
while he taught at the university. In the rose 
garden at the Royal Library we paid homage 
to a statue of Sdren Kierkegaard, glistening in 
the rain. Sheltered in the library, one of 
Europe’s great research collections, we were 
graciously toured by Assistant Librarian Mag- 
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nussen in the absence of Royal Librarian Palle 
Birkelund, moved as always by sight of readers 
fused with the books and manuscripts they 
were holding, breathing that sweet smell of 
old books which permeated the erstwhile for- 
tress building. Passing the newspaper stack we 
saw an old man hopping about like a squirrel 
after nuts, and were told that he was one of 
Denmark’s eminent scholars, far into his 
eighties, and one of the few persons allowed 
the run of the library because of his vast 
knowledge of what and where. Here in this 
library where his manuscripts are preserved, 
I thought of Bishop Grundtvig, who revolu- 
tionized Danish education by insisting on the 
personality of the teacher as being more im- 
portant than a pedantic curriculum—a revo- 
lution needed in the United States where 
theory, method, and certification are bulldoz- 
ing the life out of education. 

The new public library in downtown 
Copenhagen shares a building with the Minis- 
try for Greenland, and as I entered and looked 
about admiringly and inquiringly at the fresh 
decor, I was welcomed and oriented by the 
coatroom girl. In the literature room I peeked 
at an oblivious old man’s book. It was Zane 
Grey’s Union Pacific, in English. 


WE DEPARTED from Copenhagen’s airport on 
a rainy morning, and I was sorely tempted to 
play hooky from schedule and hop to Aarhus, 
capital of Jutland, that seagirt peninsula from 
whence comes much of Denmark’s strength 
and sensitivity, remembering a Christmas 
present in 1945 from Jens Jutlander—a copy 
of The Jutland Wind, a translation of verse 
from the peninsula. As in all European air- 
ports, the intercontinental flights being called 
also were powerfully seductive—most of all 
being one which originated in Oslo, thence 
to Stockholm, Copenhagen, Frankfort, Rome, 
Athens, and Khartoum, 
Nairobi. 

“I should have liked to rise and go, where 
the golden apples grow,” but instead we went 


terminating in 
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on S.A.S. Flight 561 to London, flying above 
broken overcast with glimpses of green fields 
and red roofs, clearing as we crossed the North 
Sea. We landed at London Airport on a gala 
Sunday afternoon, crowds lining the prome- 
nades to watch the planes come and go— 
Vickers Viscounts of B.E.A., a Convair of Aer 
Lingus, Douglas and Lockheed planes of the 
American lines and Air France, and our first 
sight of a Bristol Britannia of B.O.A.C. 

Rolling in to Waterloo air terminal on a 
B.E.A. bus, I felt that the rhythm of London 
had not changed, even with traffic at its 
worst—as, for example, at Hammersmith 
Broadway, Shepherd’s Bush Roundabout, or 
the Hyde Park Corner. The vehicles at those 
maelstroms are conducted in a well-mannered 
and dignified way, compared with New York 
or Paris. 

Seven years earlier we had lived in a Chelsea 
flat, and though only ten minutes from the 
heart of London, it was like living in a suburb, 
up in high rooms overlooking the river and 
the hills of Kent and Surrey. Now on this 
briefer stay we lodged at Brown’s Hotel in 
Dover-Albemarle Streets, just off Piccadilly, 
one of London’s most quietly elegant hotels 
with long bathtubs, soft water, and castile 
soap. The food was English, the service ritual- 
ized; one adapts or starves. Beef had returned 
to the menu. No more of 1950’s reindeer. 

For a few weeks bookshops were my haunt, 
as I sought to do in that time what had taken 
me a year before. My efforts culminated in the 
purchase for the state-wide University of Cali- 
fornia libraries of the eighty-thousand-volume 
library left by C. K. Ogden, the eccentric 
scholar who devised Basic English. 

Tweed cap, cashmere sweater, Viyella shirts, 
Church shoes, and a Jaguar fitted me for the 
road, while my wife collected little handmade 
woolen birds and beasts to take to all the chil- 
dren at home. We wondered what the maid 
thought one evening when she came to turn 
down our beds and found them a menagerie! 
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The Great North Road from London to 
Edinburgh is too narrow for the traffic it car- 
ries. Although lorry drivers are careful, their 
number makes speed impossible. There was no 
hurry. In mid-September frost had not yet 
blackened the dahlias. There were yellow fields 
of mustard. Men with chopping knives were 
waging their ancient war on the encroaching 
hedges, swinging savagely at the tough stems. 
Through the hedges crept blackberry vines 
whose ripe fruit people sought with cautious 
fingers. Virginia creeper on walls had turned 
red. Leaves had not yet begun to fall, though 
beeches were yellowing. 

Our itinerary included cathedrals and book- 
shops. St. Albans was a dark freeze, wherein 
we found the tomb of Bernard de Mandeville, 
the Elizabethan traveler. Yews in the church- 
yard were old and beautiful. Elsewhere in 
town friends lunched us on lamb, green beans, 
and apple pie, and sold me a great collection 
of books on early English education. From 
booksellers near Cambridge I bought such 
varieties as British detective fiction and a lime- 
stone sculpture by Eric Gill. In Oxford we 
revisited Christ Church to see the John Evelyn 
collection arranged by Deputy Librarian His- 
cock. At Newbury we stayed with friends, 
and while the girls did more than talk about 
food, the man and I, snug from rain in his 
garden bookroom, sold and bought books—a 
great collection of English novels of three cen- 
turies and Scottish imprints of the 1600’s— 
happy in one of the best of all symbiotic rela- 
tionships, that of bookseller and librarian. 

On the way north it was too rainy to stop 
in Peterborough, and we passed through with 
only a glimpse of the tree-girt Norman abbey. 
Lincoln was rainy, but we were cozy under 
the tight roof of the Royal Saracen’s Head, 
and in the misty morning trudged up Steep 
Hill to see the cathedral on its airy site, with 
lacy facade and immaculate close, dominated 
by a statue of Tennyson. We entered as the 
choir was singing matins, filling the vast space 
with heavenly sound; saw the Lincoln Imp; 
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and departed. In a bookshop I sought vainly 
for Lawrence’s Rainbow, wanting to reread 
the chapter called “The Cathedral.” It was 
not until we returned to London that I found 
a copy. Alas, the chapter was more about the 
inside of Lawrence than of Lincoln. 

On the outskirts of York a level-crossing 
gate arrested us for the passage of a train; and 
presently it came, running fast in the rain, 
trailing clouds of steam; not 4 train, but 
rather The Flying Scotsman, making the four- 
hundred-mile London-Edinburgh run in eight 
hours, its red and cream coaches drawn by a 
black, green, and gold engine named “Sir Nigel 
Healey,” beautiful apparition no sooner seen 
than gone, swallowed up in the mist, leaving 
the echo of its banshee whistle. 

York meant Scotch broth and a fluffy ome- 
let, a rare Duchess of Newcastle imprint found 
in a shop in the Stonegate, the apple-green 
glass of the Minster—and rain. Memorable was 
a visit to the ruins of Fountains Abbey, the 
medieval Cistercian monastery near Harrogate, 
on a clear mild day toward long-shadowed eve- 
ning after all the trippers had gone, leaving 
the skeleton arches to the rooks and us. The 


black birds rose and settled and rose again in 
raucous protest as we walked on the grass, 
which grew where once lay flagstone floors. 
Sheep grazed. I sensed many silent sacred pres- 
ences, and thought of Browning’s “Love 
Among the Ruins”: 


Where the quiet-coloured end of evening 
smiles 
Miles and miles 
On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half-asleep 
Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight 
stray or stop 
As they crop — 


North to the Border the country begins to 
thin out and depeople itself, giving a South- 
western-American the feeling he gets on 
approaching his homeland, after exile in the 
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East and Midwest. Stones take the place of 
shrubs as hedgerow material; hills are domed 
and barren and given over to sheep; and the 
Tyne, though by no means an arroyo seco, 
flows sparingly over golden stones as it nears 
Newcastle and smoke-veiled marriage with 
salt water. On the grass along the river, white 
chickens were scattered like confetti. At the 
Wellington, in a village called Riding Mill, 
we had one of the best lunches in Britain: 
lightly fried filet of sole, parsleyed potatoes, a 
slice of lemon, and ginger beer. 

Across river near Corbridge, under High 
Brunton in a meadow edged with beeches, we 
found one of the remaining sections of the 
Roman Wall, built by the Emperor Hadrian 
about 120 a.D., a strong point called Brunton 
Turret, preserved as a national monument: a 
hundred feet long, five feet thick and as many 
high, a mass of brute masonry mortared in till 
doomsday. 

Southbound through the Lake Country we 
paused overnight at Windermere, finding too 
many people and not enough country. It was 
like a city park. Windermere’s tributaries were 
nice, though, pouring out of the hillsides clear 
and cold, and so was the local building stone, 
all green slate. The Lake Poets were lost in the 
remembrance that Beatrix Potter lived and 
died on her sheep farm across the lake. At this 
stage of experience I would be tempted to 
trade Wordsworth for The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit and Coleridge for Squirrel Nutkin, 
with Southey thrown in for The Tale of 
Jemima Puddleduck. 

Forging southward through the gauntlet of 
Liverpool and Birmingham, newly partial to 
Lawrence’s hatred of industrialism, we gained 
sanctuary in County Shropshire, took tea in 
Shrewsbury, then crossed sodden fields and the 
swollen Severn at Worcester. Darkness had 
fallen when we reached our destination, the 
village of Broadway in the Cotswolds and one 
of England’s loveliest inns, the Lygon Arms, 
constructed of the yellow local limestone, con- 
tinuously a hostelry since the time of Shake- 
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speare. Added since, however, were such 
amenities as running hot water, lighter fare, 
and the English equivalent of Beautyrest 
mattresses. 

Late that afternoon, sight of the wooded hill 
known as Wenlock Edge had evoked the 
Shropshire Lad and Vaughan Williams’ setting 
of Housman’s poems, in the song cycle for 
tenor and string quartet called On Wenlock 
Edge, and a longing to hear that music again. 


On Wenlock Edge the wood’s in trouble; 
His forest fleece the Wrekin heaves; 
The gale, it plies the saplings double, 
And thick on Severn snow the leaves. 


The Lord was good to us, for back in Lon- 
don a few days later hear it we did, at one of 
the great concerts of our life, held in the 
honeycomb Royal Festival Hall in honor of 
Vaughan Williams’ eighty-fifth birthday— 
and that oak of a man was there to hear his 
music and to bless an overflow crowd, includ- 
ing students in turtle-necks and slacks, fully 
as good to watch in their relaxed mood as the 
music was to hear. Basil Cameron conducted 
the Pastoral Symphony, Job, A Masque for 
Dancing, and the song cycle, rearranged for 
orchestra to accompany the tenor voice. Wil- 
liams’ shadow-dappled music is the English 
countryside and character, as the music of 
Sibelius typifies Finland. 

Emerging into the damp blue murk, seeing 
barge lights on the river, and hearing Big Ben 
strike ten, I had the impression of a Whistler 
Nocturne. My only regret was that the pro- 
gram had not included the London Symphony, 
Williams’ early work which transmuted im- 
pressions of the city into music more lasting 
perhaps even than London itself. 


THE DISTANCE between London and Paris is no 
measure of the gulf between the two ways of 
life. The airport limousines of British European 
Airways and Air France typify the differ- 
ences. The ride from the Cromwell Road ter- 
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minal to London Airport was as solemn as the 
last ride in a hearse. Twenty miles an hour. 
Silent driver. Passengers whispering, if they 
spoke at all. 

Then the swift flight on B.E.A.’s 333, a 
Vickers Viscount, to Le Bourget and a spread- 
ing sense of irresponsibility on the part of 
employees and passengers. Yet somehow the 
bus was boarded and away we went, full speed 
on hard tires over cobbled streets, the driver 
shouting to no one in particular, the passen- 
gers screaming to be heard above rattling 
windows and doors. The streets had not been 
cleaned in years, and we left a wake of leaves, 
papers, trash, and angry cyclists. It was like 
a caricature by Dubout. A difference also in 
taxis, with the square and commodious London 
type succeeded by small cars unable comfort- 
ably to accommodate either people or luggage, 
and driven by apache types. 

It was a day or two before the charm of 
Paris began to work, so different is it from 
London’s magic to which we had become 
accustomed. Composed of smells, sights, and 
sounds, the charm of Paris is irresistible, 
though one is repelled at first by an initial 
impression of brutality and a price for every- 
thing. This is why Henry Miller’s Tropic of 
Cancer is a great book, banned though it be 
in the English-speaking countries, so perfectly 
does it embody the ambiance of Paris un- 
buttoned. 

We lodged in a doll-size hotel on the Quai 
Saint-Michel, overlooking the bookstalls, the 
Seine, the Palaces of Commerce and Justice, 
and Notre Dame, gloriously floodlit at night. 
Traffic on the street below had only two 
tempos around the clock: stand-still for red 
light, full-speed for green. Parisians once 
drove with their horns; now throttles do it. 
Half a block away the Place Saint-Michel 
boiled with student life. A walk up boulevard 
to the Sorbonne was like running the rapids of 
the Colorado in reverse. No color line. The 
blacker the man’s skin, the blonder the girl. 
A sense of youth’s blind vitality. Be-bops the 
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modern fauves. Immemorial atmosphere of 
freedom within the restraints of custom. 

Up hill we took sanctuary in the Pantheon 
and saw the pastel murals of Puvis de Chavan- 
nes, delicate as the music of Debussy. We 
reached the Luxembourg Garden at closing 
time and watched people of all ages shuffling 
out through rainbow leaves, herded by a gen- 
darme with lock and key and thirst for an 
apéritif. Big-leafed chestnuts were towers of 
gold. Little-leafed trees launched their relics 
like yellow butterflies. The ground was car- 
peted. No one raked, no one burned. 

Choice of eating places in Paris is nearly 
limitless among the four thousand restaurants 
in the city. Whatever the choice, there was 
always soup de jour of potato, leek, carrot, 
turnip, or spinach, a meal in itself, served fam- 
ily style. Choucroute garnie at Brasserie Lipp. 
Omelette aux champignons at Calvert next 
door. Filet de boeuf charolais at the Relais de 
St. Germain, tender and succulent, garnished 
with watercress, hemmed with wild rice and 
chopped mushrooms. A steak to end steaks at 
the Brasserie Perigourdine on the night of the 
general strike, when only those restaurants 
with charcoal were able to serve. Poisson 
dorade, a kind of Mediterranean goldfish, Chez 
Josephine, followed by coffee at the Closerie 
des Lilas, in an atmosphere of deep peace, 
polished brass, mahogany walls, marble-top 
tables, and leather seats, with the habitués— 
man with poodle, a couple reading Camus to- 
gether, chess players, poet in the throes of crea- 
tion, there in the café on the edge of Montpar- 
nasse, once a country inn, the Lilac Farm, on 
the road to Orléans. 

Paris in the fall, dirty, bittersweet, fatal, all 
things to all people regardless of age, sex, or 
purse, city of light and lust. Along the Quai 
des Orfévres grow tall elms, and one looks up 
at blue sky through a filigree of golden leaves, 
while down below he sees barges on the river, 
bearing master, wife, children, dogs, and the 
family washing on a deck-line. And sees the 
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eternal fishermen who catch nought. The 
bookstalls fascinated my wife—not their trite 
contents, but rather the men and women who 
ran them and the people who browsed and 
sometimes bought. Day’s end was the best time 
for sales, she observed. 

One cloudy day, sans electricity, gas, trans- 
portation, and (most critical of all) morning 
coffee, we trudged up river to the Jardin des 
Plantes, and found its denizens indifferent to 
the strike of workers, as well as to us. This was 
the zoo where Rilke walked alone, half a cen- 
tury before, conceiving poems to its flamin- 
goes and panthers. 


His sight from ever gazing through the bars 
has grown so blunt that it sees nothing more. 
It seems to him that thousands of bars are 

before him, and behind them nothing merely. 


Toward noon we found ourselves on the 
Cité across from our quai, in the Brasserie des 
Deux Palais opposite the Sainte Chapelle. There 
by some culinary miracle we were served eggs 
on ham, crusty sweet-buttered bread, and cof- 
fee almost hot. Thus heartened we continued 
our walk, through the Louvre and the Tuileries 
Gardens, seeing the bust of Le Notre (1634- 
1700), designer of the Tuileries and all of 
France’s classic parks, on to the Place de la 
Concorde and up the Rue Royale to the Made- 
leine and the flower stands along its flank. 
Here in 1849 Chopin had been given a great 
funeral. “Play Mozart,” he said on his death- 
bed, “and I will hear you.” They sang the 
Requiem, K. 626. 


oN a DAY of flying clouds we went by train 
to Chartres. This time, as my wife raised her 
eyes to the windows, I cast mine to the floor, 
observing its worn softness, warm to the eye, 
cold to the hand, laid to outlast all the feet in 
the world. I wanted to take her to the restau- 
rant where years before I had seen the Great 


God Pan, disguised as a cheese-peddling shep- 
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herd, but feared that potent deity had long 
since departed. In our hunger was memory of 
that meal at the Relais de St. Germain; we 
rushed back to Paris and fell on a two-thirty 
lunch of soup, fish, salad, and fruit, a meal 
which lasted till four o’clock. Lovely day! 

Another trip was to Dijon one morning 
from the Gare de Lyon, on a rapide made up 
of through cars to Bern, Geneva, Lyon, Mar- 
seilles, Nice, and Italy, the split-up to occur 
at Dijon. We took red plush seats in an Italian 
coach destined for Milano and observed the 
stream of travelers, anxiously seeking the cars 
of their destinations. The members of a sym- 
phony orchestra on tour arrived late, protect- 
ing an assortment of instruments from the 
rain. At eight-ten the train soundlessly fol- 
lowed the electric engine out of the station on 
the three-hour nonstop run to Dijon, two hun- 
dred miles southeast. Rain followed us, and 
we looked through its curtain on brown fields 
and yellow woods, on shining red-roofed vil- 
lages, and finally on the hills of Burgundy, 
with a glimpse at Alésia of the heroic statue 
of Vercingetorix, last of the Gallic chieftains 
to capitulate to Caesar, here on the plain, in 
the year 52 B.c. 

A rainy Dijon underlined Victor Hugo's 
description of the Burgundian capital: déli- 
cieuse ville, mélancolique et douce. My last 
sight of her golden towers had been on a May 
afternoon. Now the limestone was drab, as I 


sought the scenes of my student days, a quar- 
ter-century before. Huddled under a single 
umbrella we trudged the cobbled streets, past 


the home shop of Grey-Poupon mustard, the 
Patisserie Michelin which baked the flakiest of 
goodies, the Restaurant Racouchot, Aux Trois 
Faisans, statues of the Grape Treader, of 
Rameau, Bossuet, and Rude. In the four- 
storied building of the Faculté des Lettres 
where, twenty-five years ago to the month, I 
had faced the jury in defense of my thesis and 
been awarded the Doctorate of the University 
of Dijon, students were jammed and the foyer 
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stank of wet wool. Down the narrow Rue du 
Petit-Potet we splashed to the pension at Num- 
ber 14 where I had lived, neighbor to the mayor 
of Dijon and the bishop of Burgundy, though 
with medieval plumbing. The limestone was 
lifeless, the cobbles rough, the rain cold; the 
only color was of the multihued tile roofs. 

We took shelter in the museum, quartered 
in a wing of the Hotel de Ville, the former 
ducal palace, and found it refurbished by a 
new director, the inner sanctum occupied, as 
of yore, by the tombs of the dukes and their 
wives, the masterpiece of the Flemish sculptor, 
a bronze statue of whom by Rude stood in 
the courtyard, austere, aproned, chisel and 
hammer in hand, indifferent to the incessant 
rain. Claus Sluter, Imagier aux Ducs de Bour- 
gogne, read the inscription on the base. 

In the Place Darcy at the opposite end of 
the Rue de la Liberté from the museum, we 
again sheltered, in the Café de la Concorde 
where on the banquette, under gilt-framed 
mirrors, we took thé anglais, served by a flat- 
footed garcon whom I recognized from stu- 
dent years. In answer to my question as to 
how long he had served there, he replied, 
Thirty-seven years. Next to us bridge-playing 
Dijonnais drank beer and conversed in the 
hoarse patois of Burgundy. A table of matrons 
sipped hot chocolate. A lone man wrote a let- 
ter on café stationery. Another read Le Bien 
Public. Nothing had changed. Only I. 

Back up the hill past the Hotel de la Cloche 
we walked through sodden leaves to our hosts’ 
home overlooking Dijon. We were staying 
with Docteur Georges Connes and his wife 
and daughter. This was the man under whom 
I had studied, the learned and tolerant profes- 
sor of English language and literature, dean of 
the Faculty of Letters, Resistance hero, mayor 
of Dijon, now in retirement, dividing his time 
between Dijon and his ancestral farm far south 
in the mountainous Rouergue. In his attic 
study under the rain-pattered shingles, he 
showed me the work he was doing on the local 
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history of the Rouergue, based on family 
papers of several centuries, and the major work 
that had occupied his free time during the 
Occupation—the first French translation of 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book. 

Snapshots he showed me portrayed incidents 
of the Liberation when, in spite of Mayor 
Connes’ efforts, the populace had dealt direct 
justice by hanging from a lamppost in the 
Place d’Armes the commissioner of police who 
had collaborated with the Nazis, and patriots 
had seized, stripped, and shaved the heads of 
several women of mauvaise vie. 

The next morning was clear, and we drove 
around town in Connes’ tiny open-topped 
Citroen. We saw the new Faculty of Sciences 
building on the outskirts of town and enor- 
mous new apartment houses. The monument 
to patriots executed by the Nazis was impres- 
sive: simply the rifle range, with the heroes’ 
names carved on the wall before which they 
had fallen. One hundred thirty-four of them. 

Down the Céte d’Or toward Beaune we 
drove, seeing the vineyards after the vintage, 
golden with an occasional red clump, now open 
to gleaners. Growing on the eastern slopes of 
the limestone hills and extending a short way 
onto the plain, the vineyards of the red Bur- 
gundies unrolled like the wine list in a restau- 
rant: Clos Vougeot, Corton, Romanée, Cham- 
bertin. In the village of Gevrey Chambertin 
we saw the graveyard where Gaston Roupnel 
is buried, the old hawk-faced professor of Bur- 
gundian folklore whose lectures I had fol- 
lowed, a novelist whose Nono, or the Life of 
the Soil was translated into English. 

We returned to Paris on the four-thirty 
rapide from Marseilles, St. Etienne, and Lyon, 
boarding a section which came in from Besan- 
con to be coupled to the main train. Another 
nonstop run, through fields and woods, along 
rivers and canals, seeing an occasional hunter 
with gun and dog, as darkness fell and crows 
came to roost, through a countryside un- 
changed in a thousand years. 
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Seven-thirty arrival at Gare de Lyon allowed 
sight of the Simplon-Orient Express drawn up 
on the next track for eight o’clock departure 
to Trieste, Belgrade, Bucharest, Athens, and 
Istanbul, via Dijon, Geneva, and the Simplon 
Tunnel through the Alps. On another track 
stood the Blue Train on which we had once 
ridden to Nice. We took the Metro to the 
Place Saint-Michel and our hotel. It was like 
coming home. We had grown accustomed to 
the noise and to the street light which the 
drawn curtain failed to dim. Dinner was anti- 
gastronomical: fruit in our room. 


THE NEXT DAY we made a rainy flight to 
Amsterdam on a K.L.M. Convair. Across the 
aisle a Dutch burgher returned from holiday 
with a bird-cage and a bottle of cognac. We 
lodged in a friend’s eighteenth-century book- 
shop-apartment on the Keizersgracht Canal, 
with a view onto a secluded garden. The rain 
it raineth every day in Amsterdam, and we 
were content to spend hours in talk with 
friends. The coffee shops serve rich pastries, 
thick cream, and coffee. Barrel organs drown 
out the noise of traffic. We came upon a hidden 
square of seventeenth-century pensioners’ 
houses, overlooking a greensward and a statue 
of the gentle Jesus. Restaurants in town and 
country contributed to our sense of well-fed- 
being. We saw one windmill. Books bought 
included a collection of printing by Bodoni of 
Parma and a 1672 Dutch translation of 
Donne’s poetry. 

Wonderful was a visit to the Ryksmuseum 
and sight of the Rembrandts, alive with lights 
and shadows. The self-portraits at thirty and 
sixty are heartbreaking testimonials to what 
he acknowledged life had done to him, almost 
too painful to contemplate. To sit before them 
was to sit to Rembrandt himself, the three 
centuries since his passing telescoped into an 
eternal present. 

As we left the museum rain began to fall 
and we ran the short distance to our abode 
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on the Keizersgracht, and that night at dinner 
with twenty booksellers and the university li- 
brarian I wished for a Rembrandt to immor- 
talize a meeting of deep understanding and 
good will. 

An eleven o’clock departure found us dining 
earlier with our hosts, looking out on the rainy 
concourse where the Flying Dutchmen of 
K.L.M. were coming and going to and from 
the ends of the earth. We boarded our DC-7 
in the rain and were airborne nonstop for 
New York. Over England weather cleared and 
we saw the lights of Manchester, and later 
those of Dublin, like a golden hive in swarm. 
Then all through the night nothing but moon- 
lit ocean and broken clouds, landfall at New- 
foundland, thence down coast to an easy land- 
ing Idlewild. 

Our car had arrived on the freighter Ameri- 
can Scout the day before. My wife flew on 
home, leaving me to drive across country alone, 
an experience I had relished in 1951. “First 
catch your Jaguar.” It took me several days of 
misplaced papers, broken choke, and other 
human and mechanical delays to get the car 
unloaded, through customs, off dock, and over 
to Long Island for servicing. When I finally 
got behind the wheel of the sleek gray car and 
slipped into evening traffic, gained the Queens 
Midtown Bridge, crossed Manhattan, took the 
Lincoln Tunnel under the Hudson, and headed 
south on the New Jersey Turnpike toward 
Los Angeles and way points, my exultation 
was boundless. The car ran like a watch. The 
radio was alive with all kinds of music. At the 
first Howard Johnson’s I savored a plate of 
scallops, then drove on to the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike and west to Willow Springs, north 
of Philadelphia, where I bedded for the night. 

The next day we ate up 375 miles of 
autumn-colored Appalachians, reached the 
Ohio Turnpike, then angled southwest to sleep 
in Columbus. Along the roads baskets of 


apples were for sale, but when I ordered apple- 
sauce for breakfast, it came from a can. Stops 
at Earlham College and at the University of 
Illinois slowed me a bit, but then I reached 
U.S. 54, on its great diagonal traject from Chi- 
cago to El Paso, crossed the Mississippi at the 
river town of Louisiana, the Missouri at Jeffer- 
son City, through the sere Ozarks and 
dropped onto the stubble fields of Kansas, leav- 
ing behind a swirl of dead leaves. In towns 
and villages old people were raking and burn- 
ing. The car gathered the sweet smell of the 
smoke as I rolled southwestward. Once beside 
a field of dead corn, I listened to the dry rustle 
—music never heard in my homeland. 

Weather worsened as I quit Kansas for Okla- 
homa, Texas, and New Mexico—rain turning 
to snow. Still the car ran smoothly, its heater 
keeping me warm, the radio never on the same 
station for long. I heard a faculty wives’ or- 
chestra play Mozart beautifully. Recipes for 
cooking broccoli. An illustrated lecture on 
César Franck’s mastery of the canon form. 
All about job opportunities in Wichita. I kept 
rolling. Cows in the dead corn, golden ears 
cribbed. It was late in the year for autumn 
colors, but an occasional maple with the sun 
shining through was a breath-catching /wmi- 
nario. Sputnik II kept lapping the Jaguar in 
spite of my haste. At Tucumcari I left 54 for 
66, crossed the Sandias in a snowstorm, and 
descended to Albuquerque in a burst of sun- 
down light. 

The rest of the way, a mere eight hundred 
miles, was home country, nothing foreign in 
the color and configuration of the landscape, 
all mountains mapped and known—Taylor, 
Graham, Mingus, and finally, across desert and 
river and desert again, Cuyamaca, Old Saddle- 
back, and the Santa Monicas of Southern 
California. Here was autumn too, the year 
fallen, apparent only to those with loving 
eyes. 
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Praise the Mighty: Coxzens and the Critics 


RICHARD H. POWERS 


Praise the mighty, by God! Praise the 
mighty, mix with the great, study their tastes, 
assume their prejudices, serve their vices, ap- 
prove their injustices. That’s the secret. 

—RaMeEAvu’s NEPHEW 


IN ALL the middlebrow praise of James Gould 
Cozzens’ By Love Possessed there is a wonder- 
ful measure of agreement. First there is agree- 
ment that Cozzens has poured “everything 
that fifty-four years of life have taught and 
made of him” into this novel. The central 
figures of all his novels are said to emerge “as 
almost embarrassingly intelligent and articu- 
late people,” but Arthur Winner “is the grand- 
est moral vision” in all of his work, he is “a 
passionately good” man, “perilously close to 
the superhuman.” 

The exact truth and clinical honesty of this 
novel with respect to the matters of basic im- 
portance in American life—sex, money, and 
ambition—will, it is said, make it a mine of 
information for our future historians. Critics 
agree that novels ought not to be autobio- 
graphical howls, and that Cozzens does not 
write about himself. He never uses the novel 
“as a tract basket or a tear duct for an auto- 
biographical cry”; no character “is a loud- 
speaker for the author’s sermons.” It is agreed 
that “we” can recognize Cozzens’ people: 
“these people are society.” Norman Mailer’s 
misfits are strangers to “us,” but here are 
people who when they try to rebel try to rebel 
not against The System, “but against life it- 
self”; they fall victim, not to social injustice, 
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but “to the mortality that awaits us all.” And, 
“in face of the present craze for the unrelated 
man, the drifting man, the outsider... Arthur 
Winner is above all else a related man.” 

Yet almost everything the applauding 
critics have said about Cozzens’ novel is un- 
true. Time declared that Cozzens had never 
truckled to the popular fancies. He has done 
exactly that. He has truckled to the popular 
fancy which the worst segment of upper- 
middle-class America has about itself. Cozzens’ 
“mortality” is a new kind of pie in the sky, 
the promise of which is no longer needed to 
keep the poor from slaughtering the rich here 
on earth, but which serves to tranquilize the 
tensions and anxieties of the prosperous. That 
we all die discomforts even the man who went 
to Harvard and who has two cars, and three 
bathrooms, and chubby children. But this does 
not mean that such a man should go among 
the uneducated and underfed to announce that 
ignorance and hunger don’t really matter, to 
the Jew and the Negro to preach that injustice 
is irrelevant—unimportant and irrelevant be- 
cause he too, in spite of his sleekness, his con- 
fidence, his well-deserved and well-loved pos- 
sessions, will one day die. 

Cozzens dislikes upstarts—Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics, and sons or grandchildren of immi- 
grants. He has no affection for lower-middle- 
class Nordic Protestants. It is true that “types” 
representative of any group usually fail to 
please the discriminating. But when a writer 
ridicules one social class, pictures it through a 
mirror which gives a distorted and ridiculous 
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image; and when another class, his own, is 
presented with all sympathy and compassion, 
and with considerable cheating in its favor, 
he is writing a political tract. Then his novel 
becomes a “tear duct,” shedding tears for 
privilege, and sensitive natures may indeed 
“throw up after reading ten pages,” as Coz- 
zens says he must do upon reading Steinbeck. 

The chummy “we” of the reviews, the “we” 
who belong to families which have owned 
property and received education for at least 
four generations, are not as homogeneous as 
setters or beagles, but there are things which 


Ad ” 


set “us” apart. Most of us deplored the way 


Harry Truman dressed. We like Ike better 
than Dick. What more can be said, or what 
can be said that is more important? After 
reading Cozzens and his critics I have grown 


afraid that sentimental prejudice and class 
loyalty have clouded my vision. I would not 
give “us” particularly high marks for lots of 
things, but Arthur Winner fails at everything. 

By Love Possessed opens with a scene be- 
tween the hero and his widowed mother. Issues 
which are to dominate the novel are brought 
into focus as Mrs. Winner speaks with tranquil 
positiveness. 


Years and years of living had affected no 
change in the beliefs that were hers when 
she attained young lady’s estate. . . . She was 
protected from the usual process of experience, 
from experience’s progressive resolving of all 
things, at first taken to be clear and simple, 
into their essential baffling complexity. . 
There was wrong. Good was good, and bad 
was bad. Good people did not do wrong, bad 
things. 

Wrong or bad things were, of course, done. 

. The doers were unfortunate people, people 
of few advantages or little education, hapless 
in being too unintelligent to know better. 


The hero, even the author, is strangely like 
this elderly woman. In recognizing “complexi- 
ties” which Arthur Winner’s mother never 
faced, Cozzens does not depart far from her 
faith in the goodness of the competent and in 
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the badness of the hapless. And if Arthur Win- 
ner is not always good, that he always means 
to be saves him. He is always protected from 
the consequences of his slips into badness. Coz- 
zens’ message is that fortunate people are 
good—unfortunate people are not. 

Winner is a leading lawyer in a small east- 
ern city. Early in the novel a New York 
lawyer, a Jew, appears on the scene. Watching 
this man operate causes Winner a slight feeling 
of revulsion. He observes 


the matter-of-fact calculation by which Mr. 
Woolf sought, outside due process, to favor 
any cause of his; the experienced astute smell- 
ing-out of every little advantage; the assiduity 
in wangling advantage whenever possible. 


Mr. Woolf, of course, resembles the nice old 
lady who is Arthur Winner’s mother. Outside 
of due process Winner’s mother had always 
smelled out every advantage, and in succeed- 
ing had been able to retain intact a perfect 
confidence in her social peers and in her re- 
ceived values. Her son resembles her in this, 
and so does Cozzens. 

Cozzens treats the important things in 
American life—money, ambition, sex—but 
also secondary matters. The race question is 
one of these peripheral things. Are we to think 
that his notions on this subject are an example 
of his wisdom and his compassion? Many re- 
viewers imply as much. As for Jews, they 
simply appear as unpleasant people, like Woolf. 
Cozzens has told the press that he has not met 
many Negroes who are nice guys. His remark 
is stupid, not because most Negroes are “nice 
guys” but because of the implied conclusion 
drawn from the fact that they are not. The 
development of this notion in the novel is even 
more foolish. 

All of us have heard a conversation which 
goes something like this: “I wonder, as one of 
them, why the only people who may be openly 
criticized, found fault with, and spoken ill of, 
are those of white, Protestant, and more or less 
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Nordic extraction.” This time it is not the fel- 
low down the street who is talking, the chap 
whose favorite newscaster is Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
This time it is Julius Penrose who speaks. Pen- 
rose, Winner’s closest friend and partner, is 
taken by many reviewers to be Cozzens’ alter 
ego. He has an “analytical” mind, and is 
thought to be particularly profound. So, silly 
as it is, his remark ought to be answered. First, 
who has ever heard of a public figure in this 
country being commonly criticized for being 
white, or being Protestant, or being Nordic? 
And who lives a day without hearing it made 
grounds for reproach that a public figure is a 
Jew or a Catholic, or is of middle, southern, 
or eastern European extraction, or is yellow, 
brown, or black? 

Penrose goes on about “each self-pitying 
Jew, each sulking Negro” hollering “‘that he’s 
caught me not loving him as much as he loves 
himself.” Another way of putting it is that 
some Jews and some Negroes say to our Julius 
Penroses: “You bastard, don’t tread on me.” It 
all depends upon one’s point of view, but I 
doubt that Penrose speaks the better part. Coz- 
zens accepts and fosters a comforting myth. 
Such is his wont. 

RELIGION is something upper-middle-class 
America has become more certain about re- 
cently. In this instance Cozzens avoids approv- 
ing some of the more foolish aspects of current 
trends in respectability. He remains foolish 
enough. Winner’s deceased father is the model 
of behavior in this matter. His father had 
felt that “professed skepticism was a vulgar 
sin against taste.” Whether or not the content 
of religious belief was foolish did not matter. 
“Of moment, could be only the simple ques- 
tion of what was seemly and what was un- 
seemly.” Of Christianity: “A fable so vener- 
ated around which their civilization, century 
on century, had formed itself, had a vested 
right.” This is the sense in which Arthur 
Winner is “related”—he is an usher in church 
and is about to give dishonest advice to the 
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minister about investing the church’s endow- 
ment. Cozzens is a virulent anti-Catholic, 
social prejudice remaining his higher law. 

Dwight Macdonald notes that Cozzens is 
guilty of the unforgivable novelistic sin of 
being unaware of the real nature of his char- 
acters, so that the reader draws other conclu- 
sions than those intended by the author. It 
depends upon the reader. Helen, one of the 
important characters in the novel, is an orphan 
and has devoted her life to raising her younger 
brother, Ralph, now recently graduated from 
high school. Helen appeals to Winner for his 
support in convincing Ralph that he should 
attend college. The wise and compassionate 
hero may indeed seem priggish in this instance, 
and undoubtedly Cozzens did not intend this. 

Winner tells Helen that if Ralph feels that 
he doesn’t want to go to college, “I think he’s 
sensible to say so—he’d be wasting his time 
there.” He might have agreed with Helen that 
Ralph has as much right as others to wasting 
four years in college. But The System is that 
the only ones who are supposed to waste their 
time in college are those who “belong” there. 
The sons of people like Arthur Winner go to 
college when the day comes for them to go. 
The date can be predicted the day they are 
born; all they have to do is live that long. 
When the day comes there is no idle talk of 
not going because they would “be wasting 
their time there.” Not going to college closes 
most professional careers. Winner decides not 
to tell Helen that Ralph probably hasn’t the 
capacity for a professional career anyhow. 
This is but another example of his class con- 
ceit. Thousands upon thousands of men who 
are literally high grade morons annually enter 
professions which are open only to college 
graduates. This fraction of our college grad- 
uates comes very largely from upper-middle- 
class backgrounds—young men who are born 
to college and to professional careers. 

In America today we could expel the least 
able half of our present college students and 
replace them with young people not now in 
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college who would be the equal in ability of 
the present top half of the student body. A 
good percentage of those dismissed would come 
from comfortable homes, and an overwhelm- 
ing majority of those who would take their 
places would come from relatively poor back- 
grounds. These are not facts which need con- 
cern a novelist—but Arthur Winner is bound 
to sound like a pompous fool if Cozzens does 
not know them. 

In the novel we have a new kind of double 
standard. Arthur Winner’s son Lawrence is 
ambitious, and so introduces us to one of the 
three major aspects of our American way of 
life. Lawrence, “because he is more ambitious” 
than his father, decides not to enter Winner’s 
small-town law firm. Instead he takes a gov- 
ernment job in Washington—soon “he'd 
expect to have valuable services to offer clients 
who needed more than expert advice” and 
would open a private office there. When Noah, 
Arthur’s elderly partner, is approached by 
Lawrence for a loan to open a Washington 
office, the old man remarks: “I know about 
schemes like Lawrence’s. Work with cheaters! 
... You're peddling influence, or pretending 
to. Your business is bribery, in one form or 
another.”” Winner feels no revulsion this time. 
He defends his son. The System is The System 
—there is an Episcopalian way and there is a 
Jewish way. 


COZZENS’ NOVEL deals at length with what 
critics call sex, and what Winner usually terms 
“smut.” Cozzens’ understanding of this im- 
portant American subject combines the usual 
attitudes of late adolescence and of the barrack 
room. In comparison Vicki Baum was mature. 
Hope, Winner's first bride, has been dead some 


eight years when the novel opens. The story 


of their marriage is revealed in a long flash- 
back. 

Recapturing his past, Winner recalls that 
on his wedding night he was too tired and too 
embarrassed for “smutty” doings. But on the 
second night “Hope was duly enjoyed.” Al- 
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though his urgency had not been great, he 
was none the less disappointed. Having made 
use of Hope’s body he was left with the feel- 
ing, “Is that all?” And for some twenty years 
he had lived with her—placidly unconcerned 
that it was, apparently, all. During those years 
Hope submitted, doing what women must do, 
bearing children as a consequence. She was 
able, “like any woman, to face unblenching 
and unsqueamish every anguish and every 
nastiness that life could inflict on her.” 
These are the secret details of life which Coz- 
zens too faces so manfully. Hope faces them 
all, even the ultimate nastiness. Apologetic, 
Winner was grateful. A man, he had a teasing 
propensity which had to be gratified; she was 
made to gratify it. These are unpleasant mat- 
ters, I guess. 

The fates smile on Arthur Winner. The 
fates always smile upon Cozzens’ heroes. Hope 
is frigid. Hope dies. Arthur, not yet fifty, is 
left with time to have some real smutty fun 
in bed. He begins to have his fun the day his 
wife dies, on her bed, with her best friend for 
his partner. A telephone call interrupts him. 
But the woman who started to undress her- 
self before Winner in the effort to console 
herself and him for Hope’s death does finally 
have her way. This woman, Marjorie, is Pen- 
rose’s wife, Arthur’s best friend’s wife. At 
the time of the novel this affair is six years 
past. 

Marjorie, whose sorrows have been many, is 
contemplating joining the Catholic church. 
Arthur recalls their affair—‘‘the venereal ur- 
gence long unfelt—no, never felt!” 


Ah, there was the crux of the revulsive, today 
inscrutable, vexed, vexatious question that 
those ugly souvenirs, now winced at, kept 
posing. The business done, upstairs in the 
garage, life’s other business would, must, go 
on, 


It is clear then what “revulsive” and “ugly” 
refer to. Arthur thinks of “that file of dirty 
pictures, that indisputable evidence of onetime 
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acts demented and disgraceful, of things 
simply not done, done over and over.” If there 
is any humor in By Love Possessed it is when 
Winner bundles up the guilty mattress and 
takes it “secretly down to the incinerator be- 
hind the garage.” 

In decent time Arthur married again. His 
second wife is Clarissa, an Amazon who once 
played tennis better than any of the boys. Coz- 
zens speaks for Winner: “Coming late to the 
act of love, Clarissa came frank and fervent, 
unhindered by the juvenile bride’s shy maneu- 
vers of anxiety, or the untried schoolgirl’s fits 
of embarrassment.” Cozzens seems less know- 
ing than a high percentage of our college 
seniors. Embarrassingly intelligent or not, he 
cannot expect many of us to believe that com- 
ing late to the act of love is a natural explana- 
tion for coming to it frank and fervent. Here 
Cozzens’ view of life is that found in soap 
operas of the least sophisticated sort—a new 
perspective for a novelist who proposes to be 
serious. 

In her untidy way Marjorie wishes to discuss 
her “religious” problem with Arthur. She is 
much more censured than pitied. She is so emo- 
tional, Arthur is distant, he is so ashamed— 
those “dirty” pictures! That Marjorie needs 
help is no concern of his, and his compassion 
consists of oafish silence. Cozzens seems to 
think his hero heroically reticent for not being 
honest with her, for not telling her off as she 
really deserves. 

Clarissa has never been permitted to suspect 
the affair between her husband and Marjorie, 
for Arthur’s greatest wisdom is in the lies with 
which he protects those he loves. Clarissa tells 
Arthur: “I try to be sorry for her... . I know 
you'll have to talk with her; but talk to her 
as little as possible, will you?” She means that 
he will have to talk with her for appearances’ 
sake. He is not to be of any help. And Winner 
has no further thoughts on the subject. He 


feels no sense of failure, no shame at putting 
Clarissa in the ridiculous position of speaking 
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of the danger that Marjorie might “make 
things up” about herself and Arthur, or saying 
that Marjorie has always had a hopeless passion 
for him—‘“you were—well, her secret and 
platonic love.” The only thing that matters 
to Clarissa is “talk”; the suffering of another 
human being, one of the three or four human 
beings she knows best in the world, does not 
matter at all. This picture may be true to life. 
People of all classes disport themselves in pretty 
much this way. But it is not acceptable for 
an ostensibly serious novelist to make this level 
of existence a model. Possibly Cozzens does not 
mean to do so. He does seem to, and his critics, 
who take for granted that he does, applaud 
what he seems to say. 

Among the lower classes, among the hapless, 
things are different. In the lower regions acts 
have consequences. Ralph is falsely charged 
with rape by a café waitress, one Veronica 
Kovacs. The incident permits Cozzens to show 
us what the lower classes are like. Ralph met 
Miss Kovacs at a roadhouse. Winner pictures it 


filled to blares of idiot music with brainless 
young louts and the girls they brought—little 
near imbeciles often not much past puberty, 
dizened with fake jewelry and dime-store 
make-up, who would later pay for the public 
entertainment by going in the boys’ danger- 
ously driven, broken-down cars to dark by- 


In contrast Cozzens describes Winner’s daugh- 
ter Anne preparing for a date. Sweet-smelling 
and damp from her bath, she is scented and 
brushed by Clarissa. She is no imbecile. Her 
jewels are real. All of her makeup comes from 
a store where everything costs more than a 
dollar. She spends her evening in a nice boy’s 
nice home, and does not uncross her legs. She 
is in the company of other nice children from 
other nice homes. Anne comes home unkissed, 
in a carefully driven quite safe car. There you 
have America—the good and the bad, the rich 
and the poor of it. 

When Ralph is arrested Arthur is forced to 
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hear the story of sexual intercourse taking 
place in the back seat of one of the more or 
less broken-down cars that the underprivileged 
drive. As the story unfolds he feels himself 
holding back, “wishing not to hear much, to 
touch on the repellent business as little as pos- 
sible, to take it as told.” He listens and hears 
that Miss Kovacs “wanted it.” Repellent in- 
deed! Winner analyzes the girl’s behavior—her 
amoral offering of her body to a youth she 
found handsome. He considers “the experi- 
enced proposals of a girl with an itch (no 
doubt, some physiological abnormality) , so in- 
tense that she was helpless. . . .” Winner, if not 
Cozzens, transforms the meaning of “‘abnor- 
mality,” presuming that normative puritan be- 
havior is normal. Puritans themselves know 
better than this. 

Arthur Winner is reminded that he has a 
nubile daughter. If the scene in which Winner 
burns the hateful mattress is comical, so is 
the occasion when he first observes a box of 
sanitary napkins in his daughter’s room. He 
beats a hasty and embarrassed retreat, and is 
never at ease with her again. Listening to 
Ralph, he wonders—can he trust Anne? Could 
he know that she would not act like Miss 
Moore (that she might act like Miss Kovacs is 
unthinkable)? Miss Moore is Ralph’s steady 
girl, a plain thing from a strict and stupid 
lower-middle-class family. She is pregnant. 
She had not enjoyed “doing it,” and in this 
was presumably the way Anne would be. She 


had done it because doing it was her only way 


of keeping Raiph. 

Winner asks: “Did he say to himself that 
Anne couldn’t—a properly brought up girl— 
behave that way? Yes; he did!” He has a rea- 
sonable hope that his daughter will remain a 
virgin (until the embarrassed second night of 
marriage, and its culmination in the tired feel- 
ing of “so that is what I will have to do”). 
Thus Cozzens reassures all fathers who are like 
Winner and who have Anne-like daughters. 
But American upper-middle-class habits (at 
least as Cozzens more or less inaccurately de- 
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scribes them) are not “natural laws” of human 
behavior. If frigidity is apparently quite preva- 
lent among women of this class, the fault is 
not yet proved to be in nature. If Arthur Win- 
ners are very prevalent, the difficulty is not 
far to seek. 


MONEY is the third thing in America that 
really matters. Underlying Cozzens’ attitude 
toward this great subject is a conviction which 
is mever made explicit. Ralph seduces and 
makes pregnant a lower-middle-class girl. This 
girl’s father arrives at Winner’s house. Waving 
a gun, using abusive language, he demands 
to see Ralph. Winner puts this “angry runt of 
an armed moron” in his place. The fallen girl’s 
father behaves in a ridiculous way, but his 
moronic qualities are no more proved than are 
Ralph’s. Both might be superior to Arthur 
Winner in intelligence for all the evidence we 
have. Mr. Moore and Ralph are not society, and 
so things happen to them that do not and can- 
not happen to Arthur Winner. They lack Ar- 
thur Winner’s self-assurance because their ex- 
perience with the world has not been reassur- 
ing. Cozzens does seem almost to sense this. 
He remarks that there are two rational reasons 
which an intelligent person might use to jus- 
tify suicide. An intelligent person might 
“more or less reasonably prefer not to live in- 
curably ill or financially ruined.” 

It seems that Cozzens means life is not worth 
living for a financially ruined person because 
without money dignity is impossible. It is 
true that financial dependence impoverishes 
the average personality, and that the depend- 
ent often lack dignity. It is just as true, how- 
ever, that financial independence is usually 
paid for at the price of moral autonomy. In 
any case being poor makes many men act like 
Mr. Moore. Cozzens concludes, therefore, that 
it is better to be dead than to be poor. He writes 
of one of his characters that being “a well-off 
man (with all that meant in the way of perfect 
freedom to quit himself like a man)” he should 
have acted with more dignity. Thus every man 
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is an island, and Fitzgerald’s Anson Hunter is 
the most “dignified” man who ever lived. Is 
this really what we mean by “dignity”? 

At the end of the novel Winner learns 
that his partner Noah “had—for years?—been 
helping himself to, now repaying, now taking 
again, money that was not his.” The trustee of 
many properties, his accounts are short. The 
sums involved are greater than Winner and 
Penrose can think of making good. The dis- 
covery leaves Winner feeling as though he were 
“the last living man.” He confronts Julius 
with his discovery, and learns that Julius has 
known for years. Penrose explains why he had 
kept the secret: “From my standpoint, the 
business was strictly Noah’s. . . . I made a care- 
ful check of my own legal position.” Arthur 
points out that this made Julius an accessory 
after the fact. How, he wonders, could Julius 
have taken the chance? Penrose replies that the 
chance of being caught did not seem great 
enough to cause him to forego the promised 
advantages of being a partner in the firm. 
Arthur protests: “So, seeing yourself safe—.” 
Calmly, reasonably, Penrose assents, and points 


out that had he been “honest” he would have 


ruined Arthur’s father, then an innocent part- 
ner, Arthur himself, and many others, as well 
as Noah. 


Winner, faintly now, for he recognizes the 
voice of wisdom, pleads that his father would 
have preferred to know, and knowing would 
have accepted financial ruin. Penrose replies: 
“Therefore he had to know nothing.” And so 
Julius shows that he and Arthur must continue 
to keep the secret. He understands that it will 
be difficult for Winner; it would be difficult 
for anyone. He points out that “Honesty’s al- 
ways the easiest policy. Could that be why men 
so often call it the best? Weaving tangled webs 
is really work, very demanding.” If a callow 
cynic made such a statement one might point 
out that the key to what is difficult is not 
what men say, but what they do. If men are 
honest this may prove that honesty is easy. 
That men say that honesty is the best policy 
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proves nothing of the kind. Calculated murder 
is difficult too, and related to lying. Each lie is 
a little bit of murder. Would the difficulty of 
murdering those whose death would benefit us 
be made creditable because it would really be 
work, “very demanding”? Maybe so. Accord- 
ing to Penrose the degree of risk would decide 
one’s course, and in our society, certainly, mur- 
der is too risky. 

By this time Penrose has almost won his 
argument. But he has saved his biggest guns. 
After Noah was in jail Winner would have to 
assign all his property toward restoring the 
missing funds. And, he points out, “by the 
time you’d made your partner’s stealings good, 
I don’t think there’d be a great deal left.” 
Winner agrees that material self-interest is the 
higher law. Getting along without a summer 
place, not sending Anne to college with the 
things that would make her really at home 
there, not being able to hand his son the cash 
to set up an influence peddling shop, seeing his 
mother reduced to more frugal comfort—these 
are among the impossible prospects he con- 
siders. Not that anyone would be hungry, not 
that his daughter could not go to college, not 
that Clarissa could not have babies, but that 
servants might not serve the food, that his 
daughter might not have all the material 
things she had come to expect and upon which 
she counted, that the babies might not have 
a nursery and a Nanny. These are the things 
that force Winner to be brave, to do the diffi- 
cult thing. 

He is conscious of the cost, and, for a mo- 
ment, in doubt: 


Where, indeed, to begin? Numberless, the 
general dangers, the uncertainties, the un- 
chartable chances, of this—this wrongdoing, 
this frantic dice-throwing on which he must 
wildly stake his—yes, honor; his career; his 
reputation. 


He chooses the better part. He will lie and 
cheat for as long as need be, maybe for the rest 
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of his days. If he is lucky, no one will know. 
And if no one knows, his honor, his career, 
his reputation will remain intact. And so we 
have the “grandest moral vision” in all of 
James Gould Cozzens’ work. We have a man 
who is the “quintessence of our best qualities’’; 
a man of nearly “superhuman wisdom and 
compassion.” We have a man “we” can recog- 


Go Climb a Tree 


JOHN M. HALLER 


PERHAPS THE GREATEST PROBLEM of the writer 
— apart from his actual production — is what 
to do when he is mot writing. 

Every man, someone said, should have a 
vocation and an avocation; and the two should 
be as different as possible. This is an excellent 
saying — one of those whose truth we often 
overlook by virtue of having heard it repeated 
so often. 

Writers have an unfortunate propensity to 
select for an avocation some activity that 
differs only slightly from their vocation itself. 
Many become teachers; many become editors; 
some become translators, others clerks or 
accountants. Anthony Trollope was a postal 
inspector, Dickens a police reporter, Lamb a 
bookkeeper. Smollett eked out a living as pro- 
fessional hack, Johnson put together a dic- 
tionary, Herbert Spencer worked as a telegraph 
operator, and Spinoza ground lenses. Nearly 
all take up some kind of sedentary work involv- 
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nize, a man who is not a misfit, a man like 
“us.” So many critics would have us believe. 
The critics are wrong. Arthur Winner, in al- 
most any upper-middle-class circle, would be 
a man of less than average compassion and 
wisdom; he would in fact appear remarkably 
ignorant and unusually foolish. Things are 
pretty bad, but not that bad. 


ing more or less intense use of the eyes and 
nervous system. This is perhaps their gravest 
error — one that has derailed many a poten- 
tially good, even great, writer, either ruining 
the quality of his work or killing him before 
his time. That Lamb, Smollett, Spencer, e# al. 
succeeded in spite of their ill-chosen avoca- 
tions merely indicates the inevitable excep- 
tions. (I say nothing at all of the prodigious 
labors of Scott, Balzac, Defoe, and others of 
the superhuman breed, whose vocation and 
avocation were one and the same; who began 
work in the morning before fairly out of bed 
and who fell at night into the sleep of exhaus- 
tion with the pen still between their fingers.) 

Few men are so made that they can write 
all the time. The physical and mental strain is 
too much for our constitutions, designed as 
they were for a life of resting, eating, and 
sleeping, broken by occasional spurts of intense 
activity in pursuit of the bounding deer. At 
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a time when books that advise us how to live 
on 365 days a year and how to learn to “think 
positively” are taken seriously; when disease, 
pain, and fatigue are reduced to mere super- 
stitions and Mind becomes all-powerful — at 
such a time it is salutary to recall the com- 
ments of Schopenhauer, who, although born 
in a benighted age before the advent of psycho- 
analysis, is perhaps still worth listening to: 


Above all, the brain should never be forced, 
or used too much, or at the wrong time. . . . It 
should be clearly understood that thought is 
nothing but the organic function of the brain; 
and it has to obey the same laws in regard to 
exertion and repose as any other organic func- 
tion. The brain can be ruined by overstrain, 
just like the eyes. As the function of the stom- 
ach is to digest, so it is that of the brain to 


The problem of the writer is how to get 
his thoughts off his work quite as much as 
how to get them om his work. For there are 
some minds which, once set going, cannot stop, 
but keep on grinding, grinding, by day and 
by night, until they wear themselves to pieces. 
Spencer could not sleep, Comte suffered recur- 
rent attacks of insanity, Carlyle fought a 
lifelong battle against dyspepsia, irritability, 
and insomnia. Genius, said Nietzsche, is a 
river that overflows its banks. (The rabbit- 
hunters who set out at 3:00 a.m. found 
Nietzsche already at work.) 

The genius, of course, cannot help himself 
any more than the Mongoloid idiot can help 
himself. He is as pitilessly driven by the fire 
within him as a locomotive is driven by the 
steam in its boiler. Hence Thomas Mann’s 
remark that literature is a compulsion, not 
a gift. 

But, genius apart, the less heroic writer 
struggles with the very real problem of how 
to keep his nerves unjaded, his viewpoint fresh, 
and his judgment balanced. He cannot do this 
by working continuously at his writing nor by 
working at closely related sedentary pursuits. 
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From Herodotus to Hemingway, travel has 
been perhaps the writer's most common 
resource, Flitting about from one country to 
another, changing his abode as often as he 
refills his fountain pen, he justifies his wan- 
derings as a search for material, while his real 
motive, although he may not realize it, is as 
often as not the desire to escape from his own 
thoughts. Travel is frequently decried by those 
who practice it most. But it has long been an 
invaluable aid to the jaded writer, and is likely 
to continue to be. 

Next to travel is gardening. “A garden,” 
said Alexander Hamilton, “is the refuge of a 
disappointed politician.” It is no less the refuge 
of a burnt-out writer. Working with a hoe 
and a trowel, the writer rests brain, nerves, 
and eyes. Like Antaeus, he gathers strength 
from the soil. Parrington was a gardener. Park- 
man cultivated roses. The fictional character 
created by Poe as the embodiment of human 
happiness was a landscape gardener. The monks 
of the Middle Ages, recognizing the value of 
the garden, included in their iron discipline 
six hours of manual labor in the soil. 

After gardening come photography, stamp- 
collecting, music, carpentry, ceramics, golf, 
tennis, bowling, etc., etc. — some good, some 
bad. 

Then there are many writers who have no 
hobby at all. These are the ones who putter 
about the house, shifting from the sofa to the 
armchair and from the armchair to the bed; 
who make a show of cutting the grass and 
painting the house; who chat with the mail- 
man, gossip with the neighbors, and pass the 
day they know uot how. These are the ones 
who when they sit down to write spend an 
hour sharpening the pencil, two hours looking 
for paper, and three hours tinkering with the 
typewriter. These men like to imagine them- 
selves writers, but their real profession is time- 
killing. Any writing they do is generally some- 
thing less than vigorous. 

The day consists of twenty-four hours which 
must be passed somehow. The writer’s inability 
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to find a wholesome and satisfying avocation 
frequently makes him live in a state of chronic 
fretfulness with himself and his work and, 
worse, sometimes leads him into vice. This is, 
I think, at least partly the reason Poe became 
a drunkard, Jack London a gambler, and Cole- 
ridge and De Quincey opium addicts. A man 
must do something with his time. (The day 
of television as a Universal Provider had not 
yet arrived.) 

Confronted early in my career with this 
problem, I chose for my avocation an unusual 
pursuit: I became a tree surgeon. Not a theo- 
rist or a ground technician or a lecturer about 
trees, but an authentic tree skinner, actually 


climbing trees and working in them. 


Few literary persons climb trees, and fewer 
tree-climbers are literary. This is not to say 
that tree-climbers are ignoramuses. They are 
at least equal to the average of other profes- 
sions, and in a sense they are more alert and 
vigorous for the simple reason that the dull 
are eliminated by the pull of gravity. But those 
who study trees — the botanists, the profes- 
sors of arboriculture, the pathologists — gen- 
erally limit their climbing to the three rungs 
of the stepladder needed to raise them up to 
the top shelf of their library, while the buck 
private of the business, the man who actually 
climbs the trees and does the work, is definitely 
not the literary type. 

Thus my position is highly unusual — pos- 
sibly unique. A man consecrated in mind and 
spirit to literature and a man who spends a 
minimum of four hours a day working in the 
tops of tall trees —can this be one and the 
same? 

Twelve years ago I took up tree surgery 
as a hobby — partly to make money but chiefly 
to take me away from my typewriter. Realiz- 
ing at once that it was the thing I had been 
seeking all my life, I went at it with great 
enthusiasm. I worked at it by day and studied 
it at night. I bought saws, ladders, ropes, 
chisels, axes. I hired a man to help me. I bought 
a truck. I hired another man, then another and 
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another. I bought a second truck. I built the 
thing up to where it was no longer a hobby 
but a business. It began to take more and more 
of my time and more and more of my energy. 
Literature had become the hobby, at which I 
could work only in odd scraps of time. 

At last I found a man to manage the busi- 
ness, and I was again a free agent. I published 
a book called Tree Care. I am now an “expert” 
and a consultant, I have a wealth of free time, 
literature has become the vocation again, and 
tree surgery again the hobby. 


WHAT IS THE MORAL? Simply this: that by 
becoming a better and better tree surgeon I 
also became a better and better writer. How? I 
became broader, fuller, happier, stronger, more 
rested. If style is ’homme méme, the question 
of improving style simply becomes one of 
improving the man. Given a literary bent in 
the first place, whatever improves the man is 
certain to improve his writing. 

Paradoxically, I found that the less time I 
spent on writing, the more writing I got done. 
Before Tree Surgery I spent the whole day 
at the typewriter, and I wrote... perhaps a 
page or half a page. After Tree Surgery, I 
spent an hour or an hour and a half at the 
typewriter and, writing at full speed, I turned 
out twice or three times as much. 

Too much concentration is an evil. Seated 
perpetually before the typewriter, I became 
stultified. Straddling a swaying branch up in 
the lofty, leafy spaces, I rested, my thoughts 
grouped themselves subconsciously, and at 
night, without any effort on my part, they 
tumbled precipitately out of my fingers’ ends. 

Organization? Outline? Method? — Before 
Tree Surgery, I worried much about these, 
generally ending up biting my nails and study- 
ing the wallpaper. After Tree Surgery I found 
myself relieved of the problem, simply putting 
down phrases and sentences as they presented 
themselves. 

Inspiration?—Before Tree Surgery I whipped 
my thoughts for hours at a time to rouse them 
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into a show of life. After Tree Surgery I had Every man should have a vocation and an 
to hold the volunteers back to keep them from = avocation, and the two should be as different 
damaging each other in the rush. as possible. 

Before Tree Surgery I had written only odds Give up climbing trees? And ruin myself as 
and ends. Since Tree Surgery I have written a writer? 
twelve complete book manuscripts, and I feel I hope to be still climbing when I am 
stronger and more confident than ever before. seventy. 


Axeman and the Dreamers 


WALTER H. KERR 


The firetruck lashes its saurian tail of sound 

Down a spine of streets sounding from its lair 

To the depths of the family fear where the golden 

Red rooster shakes its comb among the slate shingles 
And the hasty belongings trespass on the neighbor’s grass. 


The glass in the picture window breaks like rock candy. 
We clap our hands in delight in delight in delight 
Perceiving roses for the first time with other senses. 
And Axeman! starting on his second week, towers 
Into his firmament of helmet, his boots dark with anger. 


The Displaced Person lies among the domestic flotsam 

Like a dispossessed skeleton. We read him like a book, 
Finding the Murderer at last in his climactic eyes. 

He lies like the dollhouse unroofed to our childish weathers. 
There are bugs in his closet. Also basilisk and cockatrice. 


It is soon over. Detectives, poking among the ashes 

Like smudgy historians, reconstruct the times. 

The engine departs in a confetti of bells and hose 
Streamers and is soon forgotten but for the dreamers 
Recalling the garden and the flaming swords of flowers. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE IV 


had a soft matrix to take the imprints of in- 
fluences when they did come. 

The importance of the Baylor Theater is one 
of the great anomalies of the educational field. 
Baylor is a sectarian university, whose guiding 
hands are not notably hospitable to the thea- 
ter’s so-called worldliness. The bohemianism 
that accompanies the arts, such nerve medi- 
cine as smoking and drinking, is officially pro- 
scribed. An eminent exponent of the modern 
dance is incorporated on the faculty of a non- 
dancing school as a “Professor of Movement.” 

As late as 1954 the theological faction of 
Baylor was determined to build an institute for 
Bible study in a location that would all but 
obliterate Baker’s small but unique playhouse. 
It did destroy the entrance. Baker merely en- 
larged his plant by raising the extra money 
himself, turned the entrance to another street 
and came up with a handsome lobby of mod- 
ern decoration and two theaters where he had 
one before. 

We doubt that drama study at Baylor could 
have survived the concentration on the spirit- 
ual (as if the drama were not) had it not been 
for the réclame enjoyed at the time by Bay- 
lor’s theater. For national broadcasts and tele- 
casts were recognizing it, national periodicals 
were writing it up with illustrations, and 
newspapers throughout the state were giving 
it attention at least once a year. These reputa- 
tions, unfortunately, are not always rewards of 
merit. Probably to this day more persons know 
about the Baylor Bears than about Baker’s 
Baylor Theater, but the theater has had the 
better press agents. 

Certainly Baker has knocked off more 
championships than the well-coddled gridiron 
activity. While some may dispute the claim, 
Baylor gets credit for organizing the first 
drama department in a Texas university. Its 
summer stock company is now eighteen years 
old and can assert longer tradition than any 
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other extant. The theater room now known as 
Studio One was built in 1941 and was suffi- 
ciently novel in this country to attract atten- 
tion then. The audience of about 175 sits on 
swivel chairs in a well and swings itself to face 
from three to five playing areas—six if need 
be. Baker’s Weston Studio, which he promoted 
in the crisis of 1954, is merely a large hangar- 
type room which can be arranged for any- 
thing from proscenium staging to theater-in- 
the-round. 

Baker has stunted no end, from taking a 
group to Paris and elsewhere in France, to get- 
ting employed, not with university funds, 
press agents who could land the Baylor Theater 
on “Omnibus” telecasts and in recordings of 
his own largely-rewritten version of Hamlet, 
the original of which, it may be added, also 
has had some sort of theatrical viability. 

The Baker personality ranges from irascibil- 
ity to rather spiritual dedication. If you know 
him well enough, you like him. You are con- 
vinced, moreover, that his striking out for 
recognition is largely to secure his position at 
his home base. 

All colleges, like most movie stars, love pub- 
licity. The Baylor Theater really came of age 
but five years ago with almost twenty-five 
years of feeling its way and making fewer 
challenges. This came from Baker’s patience 
in developing a faculty, some imported and 
some spoon-fed. His resident playwright, and 
a good one, is Gene McKinney, who had studied 
with him and later at Columbia. His designer, 
one of the best in the area, is Virgil Beavers, 
who began at Baylor and then “sophisticated” 
his remarkable talent at Iowa and Yale. 

Mary Sue Birkhead Fridge, entirely Baylor- 
trained, is not only Baker’s most effective and 
versatile actress but also a capable director of 
régie. Ruth Byers of the children’s theater is 
also a lighting expert for all productions. She 
studied at Baylor. The “Professor of Move- 
ment” is Juana de Laban, who is something 
more than the daughter and pupil of Rudolf 
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von Laban, the Swiss theorist and teacher who 
was practically the father of the modern dance 
movement. She owns a Ph.D. from Yale, vast 
European stage and screen experience, pursuit 
of study with Mary Wigman, Hanya Holm, 
and Kathryn Dunham, a record of achieve- 
ment on several other American campuses, and 
above all, a rare gift as an instructor. 

We think it is safe and accurate to report 
that Baker was stunting, or rather building the 
framework, before he filled in. Most Baylor 
production before 1953 appeared to be doing 
the students more good than the audiences. An 
appreciation, however, of Baker’s problem with 
the character of his university validates this 
approach and justifies his politics. 

During the course of a year the students 
get a chance at sufficient conventional reper- 
toire to make it familiar. For the 1957-58 sea- 
son, in example, there were Dorothy and 
DuBose Heyward’s Porgy, R. H. Ward’s re- 
ligious drama, Holy Family, Enid Bagnold’s 
The Chalk Garden, Chekhov’s Three Sisters, 
Charley's Aunt by Brandon Thomas, Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones, Jean Anouilh’s 
The Lark, and Garcia Lorca’s Blood Wedding 
among other things. 

But the Baylor year really focuses on the 
“big show,” a departmental enc. avor. The pro- 
gram lists Baker as the director, but he 
privately tells that it is all collaborative, from 
the point of suggestion by the student cast to 
the limits of a light director’s asking for cer- 
tain movement and the movement director’s 
ordaining certain lights, from the playwright’s 
designing costumes to the costumer’s rewrit- 
ing the play. 

Baker’s ability to dismiss creative vanities 
and obtain such fusion amounts to part of a 
somewhat self-admitted genius. It begins with 
a latter-day sainthood represented by “prof” 
in his office. The “big shows” started with the 
1953 Othello, a play chosen by Baker for the 
treatment simply because it was the subject of 
his master’s thesis at Yale and he knew it well. 
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French: neo-impressionism and abstraction 
dominated the decor, which came at you from 
five playing areas. The Shakespearean speech 
was broken up into three characteristics, 
largely the obvious person, the actual person, 
and the subconscious person, and so many 
Iagos, Desdemonas, Othellos, e¢ al. were triply 
cast with the trios sticking close together on 
the stages. 

Sound effects were appropriated from can- 
tatas, oratorios, and operas, running to repeti- 
tions of lines for strophic cadences, 

Spatially Baker acts up and down the line 
of vision rather than across. His student actors 
for the “big show” must be somewhat athletic, 
as there are ladders and scaffolding to climb. 
Perhaps the newness of the approach made the 
Othello of 1953 seem more expressive than it 
was. We recall bad diction, to which Baker had 
paid little attention up to that time. Since then 
it has improved materially. 

Shakespeare himself used many actors, and 
the triple-casting put a strain on resources. It 
was pardonable that while some actors were 
effective, others were incorrigibly amateurish 
at a village level. There was, nevertheless, 
great excitement, and the finest creative forces 
in theater had been unleashed. 

We haven’t given much thought to how well 
Othello \ent itself to Baker’s purpose, but 
nothing that has followed has had comparable 
impact, certainly not the Hamlet of 1956 with 
such professionals as Burgess Meredith and 
Charles Laughton connected. The “big show” 
we enjoyed most was The Long Gallery by 
Ramsey Yelvington, a gifted writer-rancher- 
businessman of Boerne, trained by Baylor. It 
opened the Weston Studio and made use of 
a whole side for the erection of life-size build- 
ings representing several city blocks. 

The production devices, again running to 
impressionism, might have smothered the play 
had it not been for an acute acting perform- 
ance by Gene McKinney of the faculty as the 
central character. It was McKinney who wrote 
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A Different Drummer in 1955, presented in 
Studio One, and applying this impression- 
ism to a small-town Texas theme. 

The Hamlet of 1956 probably was mis- 
calculated. Burgess Meredith, an able Broad- 
way and Hollywood actor who types the part 
as well as Orson Welles does Romeo, was per- 
mitted to indulge the all-thespian yen to play 
the Dane. Charles Laughton, an especial pa- 
tron of Baker and his works, nominated him- 
self as associate director. 

Obviously a work of art can stand but one 
artist. This Hamlet had three. The results were 
a bit of a mishmash with Baker’s and Beaver’s 
production scheme the more interesting fea- 
ture. Hamlet was repeated in 1957 without 
professionals and more along the lines of the 
1953 Othello. 

Baker’s 1958 production was The Golden 
Stairs by Yelvington, really a distention of a 
trenchant one-act play idea. The scene was 
central Texas, the characters native or German- 
American, the mood pious or biblical. These 
factors were smothered by distorting produc- 
tion over three acts and three hours—as if 
“American Gothic” had been painted by 
Picasso. For once good taste failed. 

There were, however, valid ideas. A bereft 
mother agonizing in bed was displayed ver- 
tically in emulation of a well-known Willem 
De Kooning picture. An angel, representing a 
psychotic figment, profited by De Laban in- 
culcations of movement. The Baker approach 
appears to have hardened into a questionable 
idiom over five years. Knowing him, however, 
we are confident that he will appreciate soon 
enough when an aesthetic principle has spent 
itself and will go to work on something new. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS drama department 
and the affiliated all-student drama society, the 
Curtain Club, have a longer tradition. They 
also have less recognition. The university is 
a cumbersome state institution with some 
powerful inhibitions about self-exploitation. 
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It has, nevertheless, on the faculty one of 
the great theater men of our century, B. Iden 
Payne, British-born actor and stage director, 
first régisseur of the historic Abbey Theater of 
Dublin; later the man in charge of régie for 
the New York producers of notable things, 
the Frohmans; one of the founders of dramatic 
education in America at Carnegie Tech, Pitts- 
burgh; eventually the director who set off the 
modern career of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theater at Stratford-on-Avon, not in Ontario 
or Connecticut. 

Payne’s annual Shakespearean production in 
Austin now has out-of-town and out-of-state 
patronage. It should, because it is invariably 
excellent and also the sort of thing that one 
once crossed the Atlantic to see. Its cast doesn’t 
seem to matter. Payne astutely picks his play 
with student acting resources in mind. His 
ability to teach student actors in a short time 
to talk, to walk, and to feel properly is nothing 
short of a miracle. 

Besides, in the Elizabethan Shakespearean 
scheme the play was the thing. Not even a 
Burbage made a virtuoso role out of his part in 
the manner of later-day and contemporary 
stars. The Payne system is to adhere closely to 
the Elizabethan tradition, which he informs 
with breathtaking scholarship, but not to ig- 
nore the possibilities of modern stagecraft. 
Then he has a former student of Carnegie 
Tech days, Lucy Barton, now established as 
one of the finest costume designers and teach- 
ers thereof on any faculty. She enriches his 
productions with court raiment of taste and 
elegance. 

Payne’s 1958 production was King Lear in 
the only version we have heard about that kept 
the Lear and Gloucester stories parallel and 
turned the whole thing into Shakespeare’s 
original message, a study of old age and cruelly 
impatient successors. For Lear, if you see it 
professionally these days, is a tediously long 
rave and rant for a name actor. 

Payne’s previous Shakespeare plays, since he 
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joined the Texas drama department, have been 
The Taming of the Shrew, Romeo and Juliet, 
Richard Il, The Merchant of Venice, Much 
Ado About Nothing, Parts I and II of Henry 
IV, Cymbeline, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Hamlet, Love’s Labor’s Lost, and Richard III. 

Each Payne production is audience-worthy 
for the world. Each is, furthermore, a verit- 
able seminar on the play itself. And each 
demonstrates that Shakespeare was uniformly 
actable, even in such plays with bad stage 
reputations as Cymbeline and King Lear. 

Production at the University of Texas is 
more rangeful than the Bard. This year’s sched- 
ule for the drama department has included 
Shaw’s Man and Superman, Arthur Miller’s 
The Crucible, Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, 
Winnie-the-Poob and a “Dance Drama,” both 
choreographic, and a musical, Paint Your 
Wagon, as a major Curtain Club effort. 

The University of Texas drama department 
is a third of the College of Fine Arts (besides 
art and music), and frequently the depart- 
ments collaborate. Instruction ranges through 
every form of theater, including radio and 
television. On the faculty, besides Chairman 
Winship, are Miss Barton, John Rothger, 
E. P. Conkle (a successful playwright) , Shir- 
lee Dodge, one of America’s finest mod- 
ern dance exponents; Hugh Greene, Harvey 
Herbst, Lyle Hendricks, Francis Hodge, Mil- 
dred Howard, Frederick Hunter, Mouzon Law, 
James Moll, R. C. Norris, Robert Schenkkan 
(for radio and TV), H. Neil Whiting, Ceward 
Jernigan, Mary Margaret Lindsay, Leila Shef- 
field, and twenty-five student assistants and 
teaching fellows. Guest instructors are brought 
in for brief periods. 

The University of Texas is far more casual 
about its drama than Baylor, a hundred miles 
to the north. This might be construed as the 
regard of a huge university for one of its 
myriad activities as compared with the en- 
thusiasm of a smaller school for an exotic 
plaything. There comes the question best il- 
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lustrated by a tour of visitors around the cam- 
pus of a famous denominational university of 
the Middle West. Pointed out were the field 
house for the celebrated football squad, the 
laboratory for the raising of germ-free chick- 
ens, a cyclotron for nuclear research, an audi- 
torium for concerts by the marching band. 

“Where do they teach readin’, ’ritin’ and 
’rithmetic?” asked one troublesome guest. 

The student guide didn’t rightly know. He 
guessed it was over at “the old building.” He 
had never had occasion to enter it. 

The relationship is one between solid dra- 
matic instruction and the spectacular. Both 
Baylor and the University of Texas have both. 
And Baylor’s improvement in inculcating the 
fundamentals has been remarkable within the 
lustrum. The public, made up of those who 
will search out stimulating theater wherever 
it is, and also the “pursy” who can donate 
funds, can be self-deceived. 

The “big show” at Baylor, which has been 
a remarkable demonstration of creative thea- 
trical thinking, is also likely to be poor theater 
—an audience bore. Lost in the clouds of 
a Baker production scheme is often all that 
matters in the living theater, the condensa- 
tion of an idea, the terseness of presentation. 
Patrons of these spectacles will have to assume 
from the record that much conventional thea- 
ter is practiced. How good is it? How good 
does it have to be while students are learning? 

On the other hand the “big show” at the 
University of Texas is the B. Iden Payne 
Shakespeare, which is always capital fun for 
the audience, which is always Shakespeare, and 
which never is blanketed either by produc- 
tion or by an occasional fine actor. The 
scholarship is conspicuous only as it seeks 
the “theater” in the quartos. If the “big 
show” at Baylor generally fails to be “theater,” 
there are compensations. It is obvious that 
Baker is putting a whole department, faculty 
and students alike, into the process of creative 
or experimental thinking. The University of 
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Texas, however, is probably on surer ground. 
Apparently it never neglects “theater,” and its 
instruction is directed to that end. The drama 
on the printed page belongs to the English de- 
partment, that for the stage belongs in 
“theater.” 

Baylor has, at present, the finer facilities. 
The University of Texas makes use of the gen- 
eral small auditorium, the Hogg Memorial, 
and the adjacent makeshift of the drama build- 
ing. But a new playhouse is said to be on the 
drawing boards. 

Other schools accomplish some things, but 
have neither the resources nor the momentum 
of Texas and Baylor. As for a competitive feel- 
ing, the public may be the winner. Rivalries 
between European princes bred symphonies 
and quartets. 





Reviews of Books 
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of heterogeneous factors. And above all they 
heeded the occasions where conflicting forces, 
one might say mutually exclusive forces, com- 
bine in the creation of a new state. Life and 
death appear to be irreconcilable opposites: yet 
together they form everlasting life. Neither 
predominates; they alternate, or more aptly, 
they produce one another. Universal life is the 
totality of death and life; in it hostile forces 
are reconciled and have abandoned their indi- 
vidual independence. We shall call this ever- 
lasting and self-regenerative life absolute life. 
... The ancients called it “divine life” and 
viewed its self-renewal as an ever-repeated act 
of creation. The totality of life and death was 
the mystery at the center of all mystery re- 
ligions. 

To the Egyptians, the arising of day out of 
night and night out of day was the greatest 
manifestation of this cyclic concept of “‘the 
renewal of life through the co-operation and 
fusion of opposites.” And so it is used in the 
funerary papyri to “allude to the progress of 
the deceased from death through regeneration 
to resurrection,” with such scenes on the 
course of the journey as the fact of death, rep- 
resented by the appearance of the deceased 
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with offerings before a figure of Osiris; the em- 
balming; the journey across the river; the puri- 
fications and the judgment (the well-known 
scene in which the heart of the dead man is 
weighed in scales against the symbol of truth) ; 
the sowing and reaping of the sacred grain in 
the Yaru fields of the blessed; and finally the 
rebirth or resurrection. The one theme of “the 
eternally recurring cycle of descent into death 
for the reascent into renewed life” is repeated 
again and again with a wealth of symbolic 
variations, 

Though the volume is avowedly intended 
primarily for scholars, its appeal may very well 
be to a considerably wider audience than that 
to which it is specifically addressed. Its publi- 
cation comes at an appropriate moment in his- 
tory. For to the never-failing fascination 
of ancient things brought once more to 
light is added a special significance which the 
religious thought of Egypt bears for our time. 
Looking as we are now out from the earth 
toward the sun and the rest of the solar system, 
and struggling to master a new knowledge 
built on a mathematical symbol of the inter- 
change of forms of cosmic energy—of which 
the constant refers to the light of the same 
solar disk represented in the papyri—we cannot 
but feel a renewed kinship with a great civili- 
zation which centered its religious thought 
upon the sun. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


SEVEN SORTS OF SAINTS 


From an Altar Screen: El Retablo 
— Tales from New Mexico 
BY FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ 


Farrar, Straus, 8 Cudahy, New York $3.75 


THESE SEVEN sToriEs of New Mexican villagers 
and saints breathe the very air of the state 
wherein they are set, and it is natural that 
they should. For their author, Fray Angelico 
Chavez, is a native of New Mexico, was 
ordained a priest at Santa Fe, and for years 
thereafter worked among the Spanish and the 
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Indians in the villages and pueblos of the area. 

The landscape in which the stories are framed 
—the little valley, for example, of “The Bell 
That Sang Again”—reminds this reviewer 
irresistibly of that around the little church 
near San Felipe Pueblo where once, perhaps 
a couple of decades ago, a woman in a big car 
braked to a noisy stop in the dust before the 
door and called loudly to a blue-jeaned, sweat- 
shirted figure she saw working on the roof. 
“Young man!” she shouted peremptorily, “tell 
me where I can find the priest of this church!” 
Amused dark eyes in a slender Spanish face 
looked at her over the edge of the flat roof, 
and the slight, adobe-powdered workman an- 
swered courteously, “He is right here. I am 
the priest.” “You young smart-aleck!” the 
woman snapped. Then, to her confusion, the 
roof-repairer climbed down and identified him- 
self as Father Angelico, who did indeed have 
the church in his charge. 

Furthermore, this same priest was the artist 
who had painted mural Stations of the Cross 
on the church’s walls and scenes from the life 
of St. Francis in its sacristy. And he had trained 
the village youngsters, whose voices were used 
to shouting a quite different sort of music in 
far from melodious tones, to be quite respect- 
able singers of Gregorian plain chant. 

It is this rare combination of knowledge, 
understanding, devotion, talent, and humor, 
together with an unassuming workmanlike 
practicality, that has made the special quality 
of Fray Angelico’s writing, which has so far 
included three books of poetry, two of fiction, 
and four on various aspects of the history of 
New Mexico. 

In each of the stories in From an Altar 
Screen one of the chief characters is a saint 
seen as the villager or townsman of New Mex- 
ico who is the other principal character would 
have seen him (or her), as if he had just 
stepped down from one of those retablos which 
Fray Angelico defines in his “Author’s Note” 
as: “1. A sacred picture crudely painted on 
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a board. 2. A series of such paintings, also 
statues, set in panels or niches on a decorated 
frame to form a reredos or altar-screen.” True, 
in one story, “The Fiddler and the Angelito” 
(which appeared originally in the Southwest 
Review), it is not precisely a saint in the usual 
meaning of the word who takes part in the 
episode, but rather the soul of a little boy who 
has just died. And in another, “The Ardent 
Commandant,” appears the farthest thing from 
a saint, “Comandante del Fuego,” the Com- 
mander of the Fire. But what makes him dis- 
appear trailing streaks of ill-smelling smoke 
is a miniature painting of Our Lady of Light, 
hanging above the bed of the Santa Fe sefiorita 
of five generations ago with whom he had 
embarked on an amorous adventure. 

The stories span two centuries in time, and 
the characters the distance of another kind 
from a simple village sheepherder to a World 
War II colonel who has seen what Los Alamos 
brought forth. But they have in common the 
faith, warmth, and humor of the people of 
New Mexico and the arid beauty of the land. 

Adding to the charm of the book are the 
drawings that illustrate it, appropriately done 
by the noted New Mexico artist Peter Hurd. 

Margaret L. Hartley 


SO LONG AND SO HARD 

The Lonesome Road: The Story of 
the Negro’s Part in America 

BY SAUNDERS REDDING 

Doubleday, New York $5.75 


Separate and Unequal: Public School 
Campaigns and Racism in the 
Southern Seaboard States, 1901-1915 


BY LOUIS R. HARLAN 


University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill $6.00 


IT IS HEARTENING to read both of these books. 
They are a part of a phenomenon of great im- 
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portance for scholarly studies which began 
roughly about fifteen years ago with the ap- 
pearance of Gunnar Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma. This phenomenon is the examination 
of the American Negro past, without exag- 
gerations of either triumphs or failures. The 
books are different from one another. Mr. 
Redding’s concern is with Negroes who have 
sought in one way or another to find a way out 
from bigotry for themselves and, in varying 
degrees, for their people. Mr. Harlan’s book 
is a narrower and more technical study of ef- 
forts to bring about a more equitable distribu- 
tion of public school funds for Negroes in the 
southeastern states from 1901 to 1915. Both 
books are concerned with the struggles of 
Negroes against heavy odds to secure outward 
security and inner serenity in an environment 
of prejudice and intolerance. 

In The Lonesome Road, Mr. Redding has 
written a history of rebels among Negroes, in- 
cluding obvious failures among the successes. 
The earlier section of the book relates heroic 
tales of Negroes who fought for American 
liberty and for the more complex right to be 
considered as human beings. There were Daniel 
Payne, who was born the son of a freedman 
in Charleston in 1811, founded a school for 
Negroes, and went on to become Bishop of the 
African Methodist Church; Frederick Doug- 
lass, who outlined to Harriet Beecher Stowe a 
plan for the industrial training of Negroes; 
Sojourner Truth, who escaped her chains and 
traveled around the nation preaching against 
slavery and for women’s rights. 

Mr. Redding deals with a aumber of rebels 
who may have somewhere taken a wrong turn- 
ing. The struggles of Booker T. Washington 
involved compromises with the dominant po- 
sition on race in the South which prolonged 
unnecessarily the relegation of Negroes to sec- 
ond class citizenship—or indeed to no citi- 
zenship at all. The grandiose schemes of 
Marcus Garvey to resettle American Negroes 
in Africa have their pitiable side. The enthral- 
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ment of Paul Robeson in communist ideology 
will scem to many readers perhaps the most 
tragic of all misdirections of effort. Mr. Red- 
ding examines all these rebels with a sympathy 
which transcends their faltering vision. 

As the book approaches the contemporary 
period when social and legal barriers are no 
longer invariably impregnable, it takes on a 
certain excitement. W.E.B. DuBois’s attempts 
to marshal intelligent opinion to see the Negro 
not as he was around the turn of the century 
but as he might become are described. The ef- 
forts of Robert Sengstacke Abbott to establish 
a newspaper, the Chicago Defender, which 
would represent the Negro cause everywhere is 
another tale of struggle against hardship 
eventually rewarded by success. The long 
battle of A. Philip Randolph to organize the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters in the 
1920’s and 1930's is a drama of absorbing in- 
terest. The last account is, almost inevitably, 
the story of Thurgood Marshall and his efforts 
to achieve equality for the Negro in the courts 
—and Mr. Redding ends his book on a note 
which is about as contemporary as one might 
ask. 

Louis R. Harlan’s Separate and Unequal is 
a revealing study of how public education de- 
veloped in the South, particularly with rela- 
tion to the fantastically different status of 
Negro education. The trouble was not wholly 
one of prejudice against race, however; it was 
to a large degree a prejudice against public 
education for anybody. Too often, southerners 
regarded the public school as a Yankee notion. 
Georgia, for example, was a year and three 
months behind in paying its public school 
teacher salaries in the year 1907. And teach- 
ers’ salaries, in any case, were pitiably low. 
Rural schocls—even when white—frequently 
were far behind urban schools in terms of 
equipment and salaries. 

Anyone who believes that the southern 
states made a serious effort following the 


Plessy v. Ferguson decision to set up equal pub- 
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lic school educational systems would do well 
to read this book. Because for a long time state 
school statistics were given in such a way as to 
hide or gloss over the extreme differences 
which existed, we owe Mr. Harlan a particular 
debt for looking behind state figures to the 
conditions which they were supposed to re- 
flect. It is his estimate, for example, that in the 
year 1915 the state of South Carolina was 
spending twelve times as much on a per capita 
basis for white education as it was spending 
for Negro education. 

In one of his speeches, Martin Luther King 
has said of Negroes: ““We’ve come a long, long 
way. We've a long, long way to go.” These 
two books make one feel an intense admiration 
for those who labored so long and so hard for 
gains which must often have seemed infinitesi- 
mal. They also lead one to feel that there is 
considerable hope—in spite of the strength of 
the forces of segregation in the South—for a 
much more encouraging chapter to be written 


. h . 
in the future Thomas F. Gossett 


CHATS WITH FROST 


The Dimensions of Robert Frost 


BY REGINALD L. COOK 
Rinehart, New York $3.95 


LIKE SIDNEY Cox’s A Swinger of Birches, pub- 
lished last year, The Dimensions of Robert 
Frost is by a friend and disciple of Frost’s. 
Reginald L. Cook, a professor at Middlebury 
College and a director of Middlebury’s Bread 
Loaf School of English, has picked up most 
of his materials, he tells us, directly from the 
poet—“by listening thirty years”—often in 
his own home. Such a book cannot be without 
value, and its value is almost in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of material it gives us from 
the poet himself. Cook is generous in this 
respect: he gives us Frost frequently within 
quotation marks, and, moreover, each quota- 
tion is carefully footnoted in the back of the 
book to the place and the date of its utterance. 
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Cook has obviously planned the book for a 
long time, and deserves all credit for keeping 
such precise records. 

Cook’s is a longer book than Sidney Cox’s, 
and focuses more on the poetry than on the 
man, insofar as these are separable. Both books 
belong to the category of enthusiastic criti- 
cism. Such criticism is perhaps inevitable from 
anyone who has fallen under the powerful spell 
of Frost’s personality—a spell pervasive and 
compelling. Nevertheless, it has sharp limita- 
tions. Its chief value lies in its preserving the 
flavor of the poet’s personality and attitudes, 
as both of these books do. 

Frost’s mind is one in which whimsical play- 
fulness and wisdom are never very far apart, 
and his talk is a continual delight. Of his art 
he says, “In making a poem you have no right 
to think of anything but the subject matter. 
After making it, no right to boast of anything 
but the form.” Of his own purposes in life, 
“I'd rather be judged for doing well than for 
doing good.” Of mercy and justice, “Mercy is 
only to the undeserving; only justice is to the 
deserving.” 

We are thankful that Cook has provided 
an index, as Cox didn’t, though a book as 
chatty and discursive as this one needs a fuller 
index than the one furnished. 

Laurence Perrine 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING 
OURSELVES 


Why We Behave Like Americans 
BY BRADFORD SMITH 
Lippincott, Philadelphia $4.95 


The Frontier Mind: A Cultural 
Analysis of the Kentucky 
Frontiersman 


BY ARTHUR K. MOORE 
University of Kentucky Press, Lexington $5.00 


HERE ARE two more efforts to explain us to 
ourselves or to anyone who may be willing to 
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listen. Mr. Smith’s book seems to be directed to 
other continents and other peoples, while Pro- 
fessor Moore’s is a scholar’s effort to determine 
what happened to men who went over the 
mountains, 

Presumably a Martian with a good knowl- 
edge of idiomatic English would find Mr. 
Smith’s account of this strange tribe of some 
interest. In fact he fails completely to indicate 
why we behave as we do, though there’s a lot 
of space devoted to telling how we behave. In- 
deed, his book is a vast catalogue of behavior 
and activity and predilection with little to 
account for it. Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones recently in a very much smaller compass 
concerned himself far more accurately with 
causes. In a series of lectures collected under 
the title American Humanism he strikes di- 
rectly at the roots and causes of the overt 
manifestations Mr. Smith details. 

Professor Moore, on the other hand, makes 
an effort to understand what happened to men 
who left civilization—such as they knew— 
and struck out into the wilds. While his book 
is marred by dreary citation of dreary novels 
and travel accounts, he keeps to the main 
point of attempting to understand. To put his 


thesis in the briefest form, it is perhaps that 


when men go into the wilds they must live 
wildly if they are to survive. 

But there was more to the frontier than the 
people who reached it: there was the promise. 
Professor Moore makes a very good point in 
showing how the perennial dream of the per- 
fect land with the perfect climate and the 
perfect way of life had become a fixed idea in 
Europe and then in America. Just over the 
horizon or down under or somewhere not im- 
possible to find was a place where man might 
regain the happiness and—presumably—the 
virtue that was his in the Garden of Eden. Per- 
haps a part of the violence and ferocity of 
frontier life arose from the resentment of chil- 
dren deprived of their illusions. 
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Professor Moore’s analysis of all the cur- 
rents of continental thought that centered 
about nature, man under primitive conditions, 
the noble savage, and all the rest is clear; more 
than that, he does as good a job as one could 
ask in tracing all these ideas through their 
American metamorphoses and bringing them 
into contact with the reality of the backwoods. 
But he tends to derogate Walter P. Webb’s 
economic interpretation of the frontier and 
perhaps not to acknowledge sufficiently his 
philosophical obligation to Henry Nash Smith’s 
Virgin Land. In spite of these objections The 
Frontier Mind is a serious effort that demands 
the study of anyone who looks into the ques- 
tion of the frontier. 

It is no more than proper to add that to 
the mind of the nonscholar the question 
arises as to whether scholastic effort of this 
kind can really reach the meaning of our an- 
cestors’ behavior. Motives are rarely simple and 
the motives of simple people are apt to be very 
complex, though their real force probably 
exists in the subconscious. Perhaps it is not 
possible to learn from literature how frontiers- 
men thought and acted, but only from their 
letters, diaries, legends, and folksongs. It could 
be that the application of anthropological dis- 
cipline to the study of current frontiers will 
afford a far clearer understanding of frontiers 
in general than will any amount of literary re- 
construction. Maybe one could learn as much 
about the frontier mind from roustabouts in a 
distant part of Alaska as from Rousseau or 


Locke. Jobn Chapman 


NO PRIVACY IN PARIS 


Writers at Work: The Paris Review 
Interviews 

EDITED BY MALCOLM COWLEY 

Viking, New York $5.00 


IN HIS INTRODUCTION to Writers at Work, 


the only collection of Paris Review interviews 
to date, Malcolm Cowley claims that the 
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interviewers of the sixteen authors therein 
presented have “done their assigned reading” 
and “asked the right questions.” His claim is 
probably valid, but repeatedly one discovers 
that the points made, the questions discussed, 
have lost considerable relevance simply through 
the passing of time. Not that Writers at Work 
is a waste of time—surely it is not; humor, 
sophistication, and intelligence are never 
wasted, and in these three qualities the collec- 
tion abounds. But it is not accidental that the 
most memorable statements are, almost in- 
variably, critical comments of one author 
upon the works of another: Joyce Cary and 
Frank O’Connor on James Joyce, Robert Penn 
Warren on Faulkner’s use of time, Nelson 
Algren on James Farrell. When the inter- 
viewed novelists are led to speak of their own 
books, the results are less valuable. It has been 
said that the moment an author begins to talk 
about his own work, he becomes a critic, and 
generally an unperceptive one. This is not 
always true—Dante on Dante is very much to 
the point—yet many authors seem to demand 
a kind of privacy, or protective persona, here 
denied them, and one senses a resentment of 
the intrusion. Usually the resentment is dis- 
guised in good talk, but it is there. 

The interviewers, usually adhering to a 
rigidly predetermined list of questions, have 
broached matters of intense interest, but many 
of the questions asked had immensely greater 
importance at the time of asking than they 
seem to have now. After a change in intel- 
lectual climate, after a recently-published 
book, an afternoon’s conversation is often 
dated, critically, however successful it may 
have been as a social event. By all means read 
the Paris Review as it comes out. The stories, 
poems, and interviews are fresh, powerful, 
and timely. The young editors of the Review 
are answering a real and important need, filling 
cultural lacunae that need filling. But Writers 
at Work is a book that will be of interest 
almost solely to people who are specifically 
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concerned with one or more of the writers 
interviewed, and not to those concerned only 
in a general way with “writing.” 

And this is, of course, the strongest facet 
of an otherwise weak book. Any literate person 
is bound to be involved with the writings of 
at least one of the sixteen figures whose liter- 
ary methods have here been subjected to direct 
and personal analysis. The interviewers—some 
of whom are authors in their own right— 
scrupulously keep their personalities out of the 
interviews, exhibiting neither their learning 
nor their sensibility. This permits the writers 
themselves to tell us how they work—and if 
their statements are at times misleading, the 
tone of each interview is successfully elevated 
above both the “how-to-do-it” and the polem- 
ical levels. 

In fact, there are occasional statements that 
positively illuminate a hitherto unexplored 
blackness. William Faulkner’s detailed explana- 
tion of how The Sound and the Fury “began 
with a mental picture... of the muddy seat 
of a little girl’s drawers in a pear tree” enables 
the reader of Faulkner’s much-discussed, often 
misread masterpiece to realize the structure of 
the book as it has not previously been possible 
for him to do. Georges Simenon’s “formula” 
for a novel seems to describe the workings of 
fictions other than his own: 


I have such a man, such a woman, in such 
surroundings. What can happen to them to 
oblige them to go to their limit? That’s the 
question. It will be sometimes a very simple 
incident, anything which will change their 
lives. Then I write my novel chapter by 
chapter. 


Dorothy Parker and James Thurber are, as 
one expects, witty; Angus Wilson and Alberto 
Moravia are intense; Francoise Sagan is—sur- 
prise|—pompous, although the interviewers 
insist on her “schoolgirl” qualities. These 
flashes of personality are entertaining; and in 
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the cases of Thornton Wilder, Truman Capote, 
and several others, the author’s reactions, how- 
ever temporary, are often actively helpful 
when one turns to his work. If many of these 
interviews are ephemeral, the collection as a 
whole includes much that will give delight and 
instruction to the casual reader, and will raise 
several important problems for the enticement 
of the scholar in years to come. 

Pascal Covici, Jr. 


RAILS ACROSS THE SOUTHWEST 


Then Came the Railroads: The 
Century from Steam to Diesel 
in the Southwest 


BY IRA G. CLARK 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $5.75 


BETWEEN the slow prairie schooner on the open 
terrain of the old Southwest and the swift-fly- 
ing plane in the open skies of the Southwest 
today — both well suited to the area — steam 
locomotion spanned a century of unprece- 
dented development in transportation. This 
institution has now found its regional Boswell, 
who tells its story in a book that has perspective 
and fine proportion and is embellished with a 
wealth of detail. 

Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana constitute the area de- 
scribed as the Gulf Southwest. From the river 
cities of St. Louis and New Orleans and inter- 
mediate points the rails’ modest beginnings 
struck westward. Eventually the many local 
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projects became integral parts of trunk lines 
and great rail systems having extension to the 
Pacific Coast as their ultimate goal. Railroad 


growth and development by decades is graph- 
ically shown in Then Came the Railroads by 
detailed maps covering the first half-century. 

Floods, droughts, panics, reckless promo- 
tional financing, and governmental attitudes 
regarding public lands constituted the main 
fluctuating factors of railroad building. The 
government’s position on Indian lands for a 
time presented almost an insuperable barrier. 

Colorful personalities left their indelible im- 
pressions. Jay Gould and Collis P. Huntington 
fronted the battle of the giants. Crafty, ruth- 
less, and resourceful, these railroad barons ma- 
nipulated stock purchases and lease agree- 
ments, and used many other devices to filch 
the roads’ assets and fill their own pockets. A 
later group, of whom Arthur E. Stilwell and 
B. F. Yoakum were representative, had a more 
statesmanlike concept of their roles as cap- 
tains of commerce. 

As abuses arose — indiscriminate issuance of 
passes and discriminatory freight rates, for 
example—regulatory bodies were created, and 
restrictive legislative measures were enacted. 
Finally the carriers, realizing the undesirable 
effects of a hostile public attitude, did an 
about-face from the public-be-damned stance. 
Lands, bonuses, townsites, and rights-of-way 
had at first been accepted by the railroads with 
a cynical disregard of any responsibility. But 
later they bestirred themselves to meet the 
needs of drought-stricken farmers; they equip- 
ped demonstration trains for the promotion of 
farm welfare, and catered to businessmen 
seeking suitable sites for industrial develop- 
ment. 

Then Came the Railroads is a complete and 
scholarly coverage of a subject long neglected. 


Dan Ferguson 
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April Always 


...a new book of poems by MARVIN DAVIS WINSETT, Dallas 
advertising man and writer. Mr. Winsett is treasurer of the Poetry 
Society of Texas and was a member of “The Makers,” SMU Poetry 
Club. Cloth with art color jacket, $2.00 ppd. 


“... although most of the poems possess the lighter touch, there are also 
serious essays, some of them worthy of pondering deeply. One becomes 
aware of the neatly turned phrase, the effective use of paradox, and the 


avoidance of over-emphasis.”” 
—W. E. Baro 
in The Dallas Times Herald 


WILKINSON PUBLISHING CO. 


, 1717 Wood Street ¢* Dallas, Texas 




















CHARLES S. BRADEN’S 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE TODAY 


Power, Policy, Practice 


@ Has the Christian Science church 
changed since the passing of 
Mary Baker Eddy? 


® How have Christian Science 
thought and practice devel- 
oped? 


®@ Who succeeded Mrs. Eddy in 
control of the church? 


@ How complete is this control? 


448 pages $5.95 





A prominent historian of religion, author of The Scriptures of Mankind, The World’s 
Religions, These Also Believe, and other standard works, now traces the development 
of the Christian Science movement since the death of Mary Baker Eddy in 1910. 
Ample attention is given to organizational features to the power structure of the 
church, and the methods by which control is maintained by the central authority. 


Charles S. Braden is deeply respectful of the values in the faith founded by 
Mrs. Eddy, and he states fully and fairly the facts he has learned about Christian 
Science, its founder, the church as it is today, and those who direct it. He has also 
sought to understand the viewpoints of those who for one reason or another have 
rebelled against the church’s authority. 


Unique in its approach and unparalleled in its coverage, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
TODAY is written in a lively style for a lay audience. 


At your bookstore. 
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